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PREFACE. 


Attention is invited to the following features of this book: — 

Text. — 21ie aim has been to nsc lan<jna<ic suited to 2 )uj)ils of jirimani grades. Open 
the book at any page, and see whether the author has hit the mark. 

The subject is treated tojncaUij. The day of patchwork teaching has passed. Teachers 
have long been asking for a text-book based on the topical study of the earth. This book 
holds the earth as a unit before the mind, and relates all study to that unit. The memory 
is thus aided and m\ich time is .saved. 

The underlying imnciyle of this loork is comparison. Glance at the little maps on 
pages 29 and 33, and this thought will be made clear. Each part—ocean or grand division 
— is shown in its relation to the whole and to the other parts. 

The text on PEOPLE centers in child-life. The Avord race has a deeper meaning than 
is taught by the size of cheek bones or the texture of hair. This book leads pupils into 
the homes of the races. Read to a child one of the stories on pages 55 to 72, and note 
the result. 

Plants and animals are studied in their relations to climate and physical features. Here, 
again, the earth is the unit of study. Belts of heat, and not mere zones of light, arc made 
the basis of this Avork. 

Every child should know a great deal about his own state and about his own country. 
The A'arious editions of this book present .special state texts. Avdiile the body of the book 
treats of the leading industries of the United States as a whole. The cniel and senselc.ss 
study of countless details concerning the separate states is here replaced by a general vieAV 
of the resources and industries of the Avhole nation. This work has been laid before 
thousands of teachers, and the author has yet to meet the first teacher Avho does not 
Avelcome the change. 
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PREFACE. 


This hook is not a condensed edition of the larger hook of the series. Primary 
Geography rests on a basis of its own. Only the leading topics of the science are here 
treated. These are clothed with stories of people, plants, animals, natural scenery, etc. 

A Manual of Methods, containing suggestions for teachers, accompanies this series 
of books. 

Pictures. — The pictures are true to nature. With but few exceptions they were 
engraved directly from photographs. 

The pictures supplement the text. A glance at pages 13 and 17 will show how they 
afford teachers an opportunity to lead far beyond the text. 

The pictures present ti/pical forms. In place of mere definitions, or word-shells, the 
text and pictures bring pupils face to face with nature in its variety. See pages 10 and 11. 

The pictures are works of art. It is thought that they are superior to any ever before 
placed in a schoolbook. 

Acknowledgments.— In the treatment of types of natural features, as well as in 
criticism of other parts of the work. Professor W. M. Davis, Harvard University, has given 
very valuable assistance. 

The author desires to express his gratitude to Mr. Ju.stin H. Smith, of Boston. Some 
of the leading’ features of this book embody his original thought. 

The relief maps were modeled under the supervision of the author, by Miss Gertrude 
Beatrice Wright, of the Normal Art School, Boston. 

The Indu.strial Maps of the United States were drawn by Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief 
Topographer of the United States Geological Survey. 

A. E. FHYE. 

Boston, May, 1894. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





Ill this picture we view the earth from a |>oint nearly over the British Isles. The southern half of South 
America cannot be seen from this jioint. In order to bring it into sight, we must think of it as being lifted 
from the other side of the earth and swung rouml inU) the place where it now apjiears. 

The picture on jmge 77 shows still more of the land swung round from the side of the earth opposite that 
shown above. 


Tlie Elartb in Space. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Geography. 

Seo Teacherni* Manual of Methods in Geography. 

This book tells a story about the earth ,— 
the great ball of land and water on which 
we live. 

After studying that part of the earth which 
is near our school, we shall visit the homes 
of girls and boys in other lands. 

We shall see little yellow people feeding 
silkworms, and picking leaves from tea plants. 

The Ajab boy will show us his father’s 
camels and horses, and will tell us about the 
great desert that spreads round his home. 

In the land of the brown people we shall 
find groves of spice, and the brown girls will 
weave pretty baskets for us. 


The Eskimo boy will show us how to 
crawl into his .snow hut, and will tell us how 
his father hunts the seal for food and clothing. 

We may also peep into tall straw huts, 
and see the black people in their far-off 
home. 

We shall pass by acres and acres of waving 
grain, and of soft white cotton bursting its 
pods. 

We.shall climb high mountains whose tops 
are buried in ice and snow. 

Every day of our journey will bring new 
sights, and tell new stories of the beautiful 
earth on which we live. 

A story of the earth and its people is called 
Geography. 


See end of book for pronunciation of hard worda. 



























Where have you seen a VfTl/et/? 


Find pictures of liills and two 
valleys in this book. 

How does 
a hill differ 
from a ynl 


2. Hills and Valleys. 

Is there any level land near your 
school ? Where ? 

Is it exactly level ? Does any water 
flow across it ? Where have you seen a 


Find the swiftest part of the streanu Can you 
tell why the water Hows swiftly in the rapuh? 

Why does the rii^er flow smoothly under the 
bridge ? 

’Why do the brooks sj>iead over the mmdow and 
make a pond ? 

Find two pictures of rivers. How does a brook 
differ from a river? 


4. Slopes. 


HILLS AND VALLEYS. 


Ally land that slants is a slope. Tlie side 
of a hill, or of a valley, is a slDj)e. 

Some slopes are gentle, and others are 
steep. AVliere have yon seen a gentle slope ? 
Is there a steep slope near your school ? 
Most brooks that flow^ among hills are 
very SAvift. Can you tel! wliy ? 

Look at the tneadow near the pond in 
the picture. Do you tliink that this 
meadow is just level ? 

^Vhv does the pond not spread out 
farther ? 

Wiion a brook runs into a small hollow^ 
it makes a pond. Rivers often flow into 
large hollows, and make lakes. 

If all the land were level, there would 


From Source to Moatb. 


be no hills nor valleys, no ponds nor lakes, 


3. Brooks and Rivers. 


no brooks nor rivers. 


How many brooks can you see in the picture ? Find three pictures of steep slopes, and 

Where does the water in the brooks come from ? three pictures of gentle slopes. 










KINDS OF SOIL. 
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6. Kinds of Soil. 

Which is the finer, loam or sand ? Loam or clay ? 

Pour some water on loam, on sand and on clay.' 
Into which does the water sink most quickly ? 

Which dries soonest, the loam, the sand or the 
clay ? 

What becomes of plants that die, and of leaves 
that fall ? 

Find as many kinds of soil us you can. Put each 
kind in a bottle by itself. 

What kind of soil covers the fields 
or yards near your school ? 

Can you find out what is under the 
soil ? 

6. Work of Water.** 

How hard it rains! 

The river is swift and muddy. 

Where does the muddy water 
come from? 

Let us go out on the side of 
the hill. Can you see the tiny 
streams or rills which the rain 
makes ? Look closely! They are 
very small. 

Many of the rills are muddy. 

These are washing away the 
finest soil. Watch the rills that 
are rolling sand down the steep 
places. 

The rills cannot carry sand very 
far. They must leave it in the 
hollows and on the level places. 

Can you tell why ? 

What will become of the fine soil that 
makes the rills muddy? The little streams 
will carry some of it down to the river. 

^ A small box of each will answer for the entire class. 

* Weather Record. — In a notebook keep a daily 
record of the w'eather. In the afternoon write whether the 
day has been hot, warm, cool or cold; clear, cloudy, rainy or 
snowy; calm or windy. Be sure to write the date. 

This record will show you how to keep yours. 

Dec, 6 .... warm rainy windy 

7 .... cold clear windy 


See the balloon! It is floating in the clear 
air, far above the clouds. 

7. Loose Soil.* 

Pour some water on hard ground. Wait two 
minutes, then dig and see how far the water has 
settled. 

Loosen a little patch of ground with a spade, and 
pour on some water. After two minutes, find out 
how far it has gone into the soil. 


Farmers plow in order to turn up fresh soil, and to 
loosen it, so that the rain can easily settle. 

Do you know what frost does to the soil ? 

Dec. 8 .... cool clear calm 

fl .... cool rainy windy 

Keep the n*cord every school day for a year. Perhaps 
you can also take notes for holidays. At the end of the 
year you can count and find out which month has had the 
greatest number of warm days, rainy days, etc. 

® Home work for pupils who wish to try the exper¬ 
iment. 



Rainstorm. 
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RAIN IN THE SOIL. 




green. 


Rain in the Soil. 

When it rains, some 
water sinks into the 
ground. It moist¬ 
ens the soil around 
seeds. At the right season the}' sprout 
and grow through the soil. 

The rain flows among grass roots, and 
little Idades shoot up, making the fields 


Indian com. 

taken into the roots of trees. It rises to the 
sleeping buds, and pretty leaflets unfold. 

Now the blossoms hang in clouds, and later 
they fall like snow. Grain sprouts, grows up 
and waves in the fields. 

At length the boughs bend low with fruit. 
Sheaves of wheat dot the fields, and long 
ears of corn ripen in the sun. 

All the time the plants are growing, water 
in the soil helps to feed them. 

Have you ever seen worms crawling out of 
the ground ? 

Worms grind leaves, and mix them with 
soil. They bring rich earth to the surface, 
and make little mounds of it. 


Apple BlosaomB. 

Have you ever watched ants building their 
hills ? Do you know of any place where ants 
are at work near your school ? Where do 
they get fine earth for their hills ? 

Mounds made by worms and ants are often 
dotted over the fields. 

Raindrops spread these 
mounds, and carry some 
of the rich soil down 
again to the roots and 
seeds. Otowlng Seana. 

9. How Soil Settles. 

Mix fine soil in one glass of water, and coarse sand 
in another. Let the water stand for a while, and see 
what tiikes place. 

Which settles first, the soil or the sand ? 

Mix fine loam and coarse sand in a glass of water, 
and let it stand. Which settles on the other, the 
loam or the sand ? 

10. Work of the Brooks. 

What is the swift part of a 
brook called ? Can you tell why ? 

Below the rapids there is a 
small pond. This pond is only a 
wide place in the brook. Rain 
has been falling, and the brook is 
muddy. It has a load of fine soil which 
the rills have brought from the slopes. 




SlcUe. 



Raplda. 


called the 
make man 
the ocean 
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FORMS OF WATER. 



Have you ever seen any hail f Did it look 
like frozen rain ? 

When the air is very cold a part of the 
vapor in it sometimes freezes into crystals or 
flakes of snmo. If you will catch some snow¬ 
flakes on a piece of hlack cloth, you will find 
that they have very pretty shapes. 


At night, when the grass 
and stones are cold, vapor 
often floats against tliem 
and changes into dew. 
Breatlie against a cold 
window and against a 
warm sleeve. Upon which 
does dew form ? 

On very cold niglits vapor freezes on 
gra-ss and stones and forms frost. 

A part of the dew and frost is formed of 
vapor that rises from the damp earth. 

The ice-coat on water forms first at the 
surface. If the freezing began at the bottom, 
many lakes and streams would become solid 
masses of ice. The fish in them would die, 
and even the summer sun could not melt the 
ice in deep water. 

What are the uses of ice ? 

Perhaps these words will help you to think 
of some of the uses of water ; — kitchen, 
travel, mill, plant, river, rain, ocean, well. 


into large clouds, such as we often see floating 
above us. 

Were you ever in a fog ? Did it look like 
water dust ? Fog is a cloud near the earth. 

When enough vapor has changed into cloud, 
some of the particles of water fall through 
the air. Many particles run together and 
form drops of rain. 


Put a little water into a shallow basin, and let it 
stand in the sun. Where does the water go ? Into 
what does it change ? 

What makes the little cloud that comes from the 
kettle in the picture ? 


13. Forms of Water. 


Put some water into a shallow basin, and 
let it stand in the sun. The water will 
slowly cliange into vapor, and float away 
in the air. 

We cannot see vapor. The kettle 
in the picture is sending out vapor 
which changes into a little cloud. The 
vapor is in the (dear space near the 
mouth of the kettle. 

V'apor rises from ponds, lakes, 
brooks and rivers, hut most of it 
comes from the sea. 

When the air is cooled enough, 
some of the vapor in it changes 











SOURCES OF STREAMS 


Why does rain not fill the soil ? 

Have you ever seen water flow out of the ground ? 

Is there a spring near your home ? If so, tell what it is like. 

Brooks often flow in dry seasons. Can you tell where the water 
comes from ? 


15. Sources of Streams 


The beginning ul a brook or river is called its source. 
Many springs form at the foot of hills, and also in 
meadows. 

Many others bubble up in tlie bottoms of 
brooks, nuiids, rivers and lakes. Ponds and 


akes store m) water, and 
apply it to brooks and rivet's 


long after the rain Ls over. 

Do you see tlie large brook 
or river that flows from under 
the ice ? The tops of many 
inountain.s are covered with 
ice and snow all the year. 
Many streams are formed liy 
the melting ice and snow. 
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SYSTEMS AND BASINS. 


Should you like to see hot water spout out 
of the ground ? It often shoots up as high 
as a very tall tree. There must be a very hot 
place in the earth under the geyser. 

From some springs there is a gentle flow of 
warm or hot water. Find the picture of the 
hot springs. Do you not think that they have 
made many pretty basins ? 

16. Where Brooks Flow. 

Why do brooks flow in crooked lines ? 

In what direction does every stream flow '! 

Why are some brooks swift and others slow 

Why is a brook wider in some places than in 
others ? 

What are the uses of brooks and ponds ? 

17. Systems and Basins. 

Streams often flow from many small valleys 
into a large valley. 

All the streams that meet in one valley 
form a system. A river system includes the 
main river of the valley, and all the rills, 
brooks and rivers that flow into the main 
one. 

All the land that sends water to a brook 



forms the hasin of the brook. A basin is 
made of slopes. 

Every stream is in a basin. A river hasin 
includes all the land that is drained by a 
river system. 



Every large basin is made of many small 
ones. 

Many brook basins send water to one river. 
A large river basin often includes many 
smaller river basins. 

The Mississippi system drains nearly a 
million square miles of land. This vast tract 
of land forms the Mississippi basin. 

The main stream of this system is the 
longest river on earth. 

How does a basin differ from a system ? 
Point to the basins and systems in the pic¬ 
ture on the opposite page. 

18. The Top of a Ridge. 

Here is a picture of a ridge that rises between 
two long narrow valleys. 

When rain falls on the top of this ridge, into which 
valley does it flow ? 

What part of the ridge is in each valley ? 

Point to the line that runs along the very top of 
the ridge. This line is called a divide. It divides 
the valleys. 


A DMd*. 



DIVIDES. 
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Ban Bamardlno Mountains, OaL 


San Jaolnto Moiintalna. 


19. Divides. 

The slopes of the large valleys in this 
picture begin at the tops of the high ridges. 
Each slope starts at a divide. 

Some divides are on high land where snow 
lies all the year. Other divides are low. If 
it were not for running water it would be 
hard to find them. 

The rain that falls on any slope flows into 
the valley to which that slope belongs. 

A divide is often called a water parting. 
Can you tell why? 

Find on the map a water parting that is 
on very high land. Find one on low hills; 
another on land that is nearly level. 

Point as near as you can to the sources of 
all the streams that flow into the Santa Ana 
river. All the slopes that send water to these 
streams are in the Santa Ana basin. Trace 
the divide that bounds this river basin. 


20. How Slopes Are Worn. 

Find a piece of wood that has lain a long 
time on the ground. Cut into it. Has any 
part begun to decay ? 

Break open a small round stone, or a large 
pebble. Which part has begun to decay? 
Which part looks brightest? 

Wood decays, and so do rocks decay. All 
rocks, both large and small, slowly crumble 
into soil. 

Wind blows dust and sand about. Rain¬ 
drops wash tiny grains of rock together, and 
make them finer. 

Frost splits many rocks, and even w^edges 
off large pieces from cliffs. 

Little by little the raindrops, rills, brooks 
and rivers wash the fine rock or soil down 
the slopes. 

Thus, most slopes are slowdy crumbling 
and wasting away. 




BEDS OP STREAMS. 



21. Beds of Streams. 


The bottom 
of a stream is 
called the bed 
of the stream. 

We have 
seen how rills 
and brooks 
carry away 
soil. Swift 
rivers often 
wash tons and 
tons of sand, pebble.s, 
and even large stones 
down the slopes. 

This rocky matter 
grinds the beds and 
til us helps to wear 
tliern away. 

In some rivers, 
floating ice cuts the 
bank.s and lieds. Mud. sand and stones 
are held by ice, and are carried down 
the streams. Where does the ice leave 
its load ? 

With a Imimner lireak a stone into 
small ]»icct‘s. Wliat is the shape of the 
pieces? Are they rcmgii or smooth? 

Put the pieces into a bottle and 
shake it veiy hard. See the grains of 
rock on the liottoin of tire bottle. 

Most of tlie stune.s in river beds are round and smooth. Can you 
tell what rounded them ? 

A part of tlie sand in river tieds is worn from these stones. 
What becomes of the fine ]iarticl<'s that are worn oft' the rocks 
rivers? After long age.s what will lua'oiiie of the rocks that are 
now in river lieds ? 

Rivers often wear steep places in their lieds. Tlie water leaps 
down, foniiing xmterfulh. A great fall of water ovej’ a steep bank is 
called a caiimivt. A little fall is a camah'. 

Some of the pictures show water plunging over .".teej^ rocks. One 
shows the rocks back of the falls. 




VALLEYS. 
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22. Valleys. 

Is there a wide valley 
near your scliool? Is 
there a narrow one? 

Which of the valleys in 
the pictures are very deep? 
Which have steep sides ? 

Point to a valley whose 
sides have gentle slopes. 

The sides of all valleyi? 
are slowly wasting away. 
Can you tell why ? 

In some places, deep val¬ 
leys with steep sides arc 
called canons. In other 
places they are called 
goryc.^. 

vnii stiji tlitJ ino 


ice river, or glacier, moves 
only a few indies a day. 

What do you tliink hecome.s of the iceV 
tSonie valleys are so wide that we cannot .see aci'o.ss 
them. Some are in low land, and fdliersare in hiirii land. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


23. Mountains. 

Which pictures show mountains with sharp 
tops ? Which show rounded tops ? 

How does a mountain differ from a valley ? 
How does it differ from a hill ? 

Most mountains are made of layers of rock 
that are tilted and bent. The rock is often 
hidden under a thin coat of soil. 

In some places long and deep valleys have 
been worn in plateaus. The high ridges and 


points of land that are left standing among 
such valleys are often called mountains or hills. 

For ages and ages, melted rock and ashes 
have been pushed up from beneath the sur¬ 
face of the earth, or have been blown up by 
gases. This melted rock is called lara. 

In many places the lava and ashes are in 
great heaps that look like mountains or hills. 
The mouth from which the lava and ashes 
came, is called a crater. A great heap of lava, 
having a crater, is called a volcano. Some 


volcanoes have deep valleys worn in their 
sides, and it is thought that these are very 
old. 

A row of moimtains is called a mountain 
range. Point to the picture of a low range 
of mountains having rounded tops. 

Find a range with snow upon it. These 
mountains are so high and cold that snow 
and ice lie upon them all the year. 

Do you think that it would be easy to walk 
along the divide or top of a range? 
You would have to climb over 
the highe.st points, and cross the 
notches between them. 

The top of a range is called a 
crest. Point as near as you can 
to the crests of two ranges. 

Which crest looks like saw 
teeth ? Which looks like waves ? 

High points in a crest are called 
peaks. Find six sharp peaks. 
Find three rounded ones. 

Only a few people live on the 
sides of mountains. The land is 
rough, and it is hard to make 
good roads there. 

In some places on mountains 
there is grass enough for cattle 
and sheep, but the soil is genei> 
ally very poor. Can you tell why? 
What becomes of the rock that 
crumbles on steep slopes ? 

The roads across mountain ranges run 
through the low places, or passes, in the 
cre.sts. Point to three passes. 

Have you heard of the St. Bernard dogs that 
have saved so many lives in a famous pass?- 

Many long tunnels have been made through 
ranges. Trains of cars run through some of 
these, and save many miles of travel over 
lofty crests. 

Some tunnels are cut through solid rock. 



Cascade Peak, Rocky Mountains. 











Mt. BLANC. 


MOUXTAIXS, 
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PLAINS. 



24. Plains. 

How does a plain differ from a hill ? How 
does it differ from a valley ? 

How level the land is in the grainfield 
where the men are at work. Long ages ago 
this ftlain was under water. 

Findtlie rocky plain iijiun which 
low buslie.s are growing. Melted 
rock or lava came up from the 
in.side of the earth and formed 
this plain. The lava spread out, 
cooled and hardened. 


Some plains are so wide that a swift train 
of cars could not cross one of them in a day. 

Find a picture of a high plain. See the 
deep valleys that are worn in it. 

Some high plains are even, and some low 

plains are uneven, 
hut high plains are 
generally more 
uneven than low 
one.s. 

lligli plains are 
sometimes called 
jjlateaus. Nearly 
all plateaus are 
cut by deep val¬ 
leys, and are broken by high moiin- 
tain ranges. 

Most of the fertile land is on plains, 


Which picture shows a level tract 
of land near a wide river ? Tliis 
plain is made of soil brought down 


and here we must look for the 
chief jjlants that supply food and 
clothing. 


by the river. The water leaves tlie 
soil here in tinie.s of overflow. 

We have learned how brooks form 
little delta.s in poiuls. The plain 
upon wiiich cows are grazing is part 


of the delta which a river has made 

in the ocean. On level land it is easy to make roads, to 

How broad and flat some of these plains dig canals, and to lay iron or steel rails, 
are. They look level as far as w'e can see. Most people make their homes on plains. 
There are others that are not so level. Can you tell why ? . 





SHORE FORMS. 


26. Shore Forms.' 

Have you ever .seen an iskmd ^ If so 
tell what it was like. 

How many islands can you see in the pic 
tures on this page? Find two penltmilas 
How does an island i 
differ from a peninsula ? 

The word peninnula ■ 
means almost an island. I 
Wliich picture is 
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WATER ON SHORES. 


are narrower than the bodies of water which 
they connect. 

In many places arms of water reach into 
the land. Some of these are called haya, 
some are called gulfs, and others, seas. 

There are bays, gnlfs and seas so wide that 
swift steamers cannot cross them in a day. 

How does a bay differ from a peninsula ? 

Turn to the picture on page 9. If the tide 
were to rise into the.se low valleys, where 
would it first form islands ? Where would it 
form peninsulas ? 

Can you find a place where there would be 
first an i.sland and then a strait? In what 
parts of the valleys would there be the great- 
e.st number of little bays ? 

26. Work of Water on Shores. 

Let us visit the seashore and watch the 
great waves roll in. How they roar as they 
tumble over and over! Have you ever bathed 
in the surf ? 

What is gravel ? Which bank in the picture 
is made of gravel ? 

Waves often strike against this bank, and 
wear parts of it away. Why does the water 
not make the bank as steep as the rocky cliff ? 

Where do the pebbles and larger stones on 
the beach come from ? 

What becomes of the sand that falls with 
the pebbles from the gravel cliff? 

Find the clay cliff. Whore do the large 
stones on this shore come from ? Find a 
stone on the face of the cliff. When will 
it fall? 

In some places ice mbs against shores and 
helps to cut and wear them away. Many 
tons of sand, pebbles and even large stones 
are held by the ice, and are carried out to sea 
by it. What becomes of them when the ice 
melts ? 


Waves often wash gravel against cliffs, and 
thus slowly cut them away. Frost splits and 
loosens the rocks. 

Can you see the place where a part of a 
cliff has lately fallen? What will become 
of the loose earth at the foot of the cliflf ? 

Can you tell what made the caves in the 
middle cliff? 

Find the picture which shows surf breaking 
over rocks. This rocky ledge was once a part, 
of the main shore. After a long time the 
waves may wear away the whole ledge. 

The island in the calm sea is like a low hill 
round which water has flowed. 

Have you ever seen seaweed growing on 
rocks ? Which do water and gravel wear away 
more quickly, Ixire rocks or those which are 
under seaweed ? 

In some places the sand and pebbles that 
are worn from .soft cliffs and beaches spread 
out and make the water shallow along the 
shores. 

Great waves that roll in from the sea often 
strike upon shallow bottoms, and wash sand 
and pebbles up onto the beaches. In some 
places the wind then blows the sand into 
drifts, like snow, and carries it far inland. 

Plants sometimes grow in beach sand, and 
keep it from drifting. Which picture shows 
a low, grassy shore ? 

An arm of the sea, or of any other body 
of water, in which ships find shelter from 
storms, is called a harbor. 

Some harl)ors are made by building long 
walls out into the water. The.se walls break 
the force of the waves. 

The Ijest harljors have deep water and 
high .shores. Can you tell why deep water 
is needed ? Of what use are the high 
.shores ? 

Should you expect to find the best harbors 
on rocky coasts, or on sandy ones ? 



SEA COASTS, 
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POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 
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27. Points of the Compass. 

Point to the place where the sun rises. How 
often does it rise ? 

Where is the sun at noon ? Where does it set ? 

Try to find out at what 
time of day your body casts 
the shortest shadow on level 
ground. 

At midday all shadows 
point north, away from the 
objects that cast them. 

Turn your face to the north. 

Are there any trees, hills or 
houses north of you ? 

Turn your back to the 
north. You are now facing 
south. Name some objects 
that you can see south of you. 

When you face the north, 
east is on the right, and west 
is on the left. 

The sun rises in or near the east. It sets 
in or near the west. Point to the east, and 
then to the west. Name some objects that are 
east of you. Name some that are west of you. 

Which is the north 
side of your school- 
house? Which is the 
south side ? 
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Plan of a Soboolroom. 


NORTH 


WEST 



28. How.Maps are Made. 

How long is the top of your desk ? How 
wide is it ? 

Draw the top of your de.sk, making the 
drawing one eighth as long 
as the desk. 

How long is the school¬ 
room ? How wide is it ? 

Draw the sides and ends 
of the floor. Let one half 
of an inch on the paper stand 
for one yard on the floor.’ 
Put all the desk-tops in the 
drawing. 

This picture of a school¬ 
room will show you how to 
draw yours. 

Draw the room again, and 
let one eighth of an inch 
stand for one foot. Mark 
places for windows and doors. 
Make a drawing or plan of the lower floor 
of the whole building. Use one fourth of 
an inch for each yard.^ Make lines to show 
where all the walls are placed. Mark places 
for doors and windows. 

Draw a plan of the same floor, using one 
eighth of an inch for a yard. 


EAST 


Name a building or 


SOUTH 

Mariner's Compass. 


any other object that 
is north of your home. 
Can you name a street 
or road that runs east 
and west ? 

Point halfway between north 
This direction is called northeast, 
written N. E. 

Where will you look for nortlmcst? For 
southwest? For southeast? Can you name 
a street that runs northeast and south¬ 
west? 
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Qroond Plan of a Boboolboosa. 

1 If the room is very large, allow one fourth of an inch 
for a yard. 

2 In some cases, teachers may find it necessary to name 
scales, differing from those given. 









READING MAPS. 
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Make a plan of the school yard. Allow one 
inch for twenty-five feet. Draw lines for the 



walks and 
gates. Make 
dots for trees. 

Mark the 
place where 
the school- 
house stands. 


A plan of any part of the earth is a maj). 
Here is a map of a school district. One 

eighth of an 
incli was used 
for fifty yards. 

On page 8 
there is an¬ 
other kind of 
map of the 
same district. 
It is called a 
relief map. 

Make a map of a part of your school 
district.* Put in it the brooks, ponds, hills, 
streets and shores, if there are any. 

You can measure distances by counting the 
number of steps it takes to travel each 
distance. Call each step 9, pace. 



^ If pupils cannot go outdoors to make a map of their 
district, the different meml)ers of the class can doubtless 
furnish enough facts for making a simple map indoors. 
City pupils can make a plan of a park, or of a few 
blocks or squares near their school. 


29. Beading Maps. 

Let us study these four small maps, and 
learn what they show. 

Find m map 1. the City Hall and Post Office. 
It takes about two minutes to walk from one 
of these bxiildings to the other. This map 
mcludes a few streets in the city of New York. 

The next map shows the rivers on two 
sides of the city, with wharves all along the 
water front. 

Can you find the City Hall in map it. ? 
Why is it driawn so small ? See how narrow 
the streets in this map are made. 

Map III. includes several cities. In this 
map the streets are shown by very fine lines. 
The buildings and wharves no longer appear. 
See how far New York extends up the Hudson 
river. 

Can you find New York on map IV. ? 
Where is Albany? The distance from New 
York to Albany is more than a hundred miles. 

What river flows from Albany to New 
York ? Where are the Catskill mountains ? 
Where is Brooklyn ? 

Why are the streets of New York not 
drawn on map IV. ? How are the rivers 
shown on this map ? 

These little maps show how the large maps 
in this book were made. Can you find New 
York on the large map of North America ? 



Maps of Now Toik and Vloliilly. 













THE EARTH. 


30. Form and Size of the Earth. 



The line on the earth where earth and 
sky seem to meet is called the horizon} 

The horizon 
surrounds us on 
every side. 

Were y o u 
(!ver on a high 
hilltop ? If so, 
did you see the 
same horizon 
that you could 
see from the 
lower land ? 

Which picture 
shows vessels 

Soap Babbles. 

going to sea ? 

You can look over the masts of one vessel, 
and see the water beyond. Another is sailing 


^ This line is often called the skyline, and the name 
horizon is applied to the circular skyline, as seen on the 
ocean. 



Map of the Moon. 



Sblps on tbe Horlaon. 


out of sight. 

Only the sails 
can be seen. 

The hull is 
below t h e 
horizon. 

Can you see 
the smoke of 
the steamer 
that is below 
the horizon ? 

If the earth 
were flat, 
could vessels go out of sight in this way ? 

Here is a map of the moon. 

Find the long ridge just below the middle of 
the moon. This ridge is a mountain range. It 
is so long that it would take a swift train of cars 
all day to run from one end of it to the other. 

Have you ever blowm soap bubbles ? How 
pretty the little globes look as they float away. 
When the moon is pale and round, does it look 
like a great bubble ? 

If we were far off in the sky, 
the earth would appear like a 
great moon. 

The moon is a very large ball, 
l)ut the earth is many times larger. 
We see so small a part of the 
earth at a time that it does not 
look round like a ball. 

What is the form of the earth 
in the picture on the first page ? 

The greatest distance round the 
earth is about 25,000 miles. The 
greatest distance through it is 
about 8,000 miles. 






WHAT THE EARTH IS MADE OF. 

31. What a Hill is Made of. 


This picture shows a deep cut on the side of a hill. 
Point to the solid rock. 

What rests upon the rock ? 

Upon what does the water flow ? 

What is sand ? What is clay ? 

Of what is the hill in the picture made ? 

What is a pond ? What flows in all streams ? 
Have you ever seen any part of the earth that is 
not made of rock or water ? 

What do we breathe ? What is wind ? 

Where do clouds form ? What comes from clouds ? 
Where does rain go? 
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The earth is very large, and in places the 
water is four or five miles in depth. 

33. The Air. 

Drop a small piece of paper. How did it move ? 
Why did it not fall straight down ? 

Drop another piece. Did it fall like the first ? 
Can you make two pieces fall in the same place ? 

Can you see the air? Can you feel it? Swing 
your hand in the air. 

These words may help you to think of some of 
the uses of air: bird, ship, windmill, rain, breath, 
balloon, plant, wave. 



Section of a HIU. 


32. 

What the Earth is Made of. 

By far the greater part of 
the earth is a ball of rock. 

This great ball is not smooth. 

Hills, mountains, plateaus and 
valleys make rough places on 
its surface. 

The lower parts of the surface 
of the rocky ball are covered 
with water. The parts that are 
above water are called the land. 

You can see the land all about 
your school. 

We have learned that for 
ages and ages rocks have been 
decaying, and streams have been washing a 
part of the fine rock down to the lowlands. 

In most places there is a thin layer of fine 
rock, or soil, over the solid rock. 

Salt water covers about three fourths of the 
surface of the earth. The other fourth of 
the surface is land. 

What is under the water? 

If we picture the earth about the size of an 
apple, the water will form a layer about as 
thick as the peel of the apple. You must not 
think that the water is really a thin layer. 


34. The Shell of Air. 

We live and move in the air. We feel it 
about us, we breathe it, and set it at work to 
drive ships and to turn windmill.'<. 

How gentle the air is when calm. How 
strong it is in angry gales. 

We do not know how far the air extends 
above us, but we do know that the upper air 
is very thin. If we should go up only three 
miles, many of ns woiild suffer for breath. 

The air forms a shell round every part of 
the earth. 
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THE POLES. 


36. The Poles. 

Find the dotted line in the top. It runs 
from the head to the peg. When the top 

spins, every part 
turns round this 
line. 

We will call this 
line the axis of the 
top. 

The earth has no 
head nor peg, but 
it spins like a top. 
It takes a day and 
a night to turn once round. 

We may think of a line in the earth like 
that in the top. It is called the axis of the 
earth. Once in twenty-four hours every part 
of the earth turns round the axis. 

The ends of the axis are called poles. The 




turns on its axis, just as if the poles (or ends 
of the axis) were pivots; but, of course, the 
earth does not rest upon anything. 

When you go out to play, toss up a ball 
and make it spin in the air. As the ball 
spins, try to tell in what direction its axis 
points. 

Can you find the north star ? Point to the 
place in the sky where it shines. 

The axis of the earth points to the north 




•* 
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word pole means pivot, or point upon which 
anything turns. 

The earth seems to float in the sky. It 


star. The end of the axis under this star is 
called the north pole. The other end is the 
south pole. 

If you were at the north pole you could see 
the north star over your head. The north 
star is often called the pole star. Can you 
tell why ? 

The land and water about the poles are 
buried under ice and snow. Many polar bears 
and seals are found in the frozen regions of 
the north. Upon what do the bears feed ? 

From every place 
on earth, north is 
towards the north 
]iole. So^ith is to¬ 
wards the south 
pole. 

Lines are often 
drawn from pole 
to pole on maps. 
All such lines run 
north and south. 


Polar Soane. 












THE EQUATOR. 
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Map A. 

This line is called the equator 

It divides the surface 
of the earth into two 
equal parts. Find the 
equator on the map. 

The lowlands near 
the equator have no 
winter. The hot or 
warm season lasts all 
the year. 

The equator extends 
east and west. Other 
lines may be drawn in 
the same directions. 

When we face the 
north, east is along the 
lines to the right, and ivest to the 


We may think of a 
line drawn round the 
earth, halfway between 
the poles. 

Which arrows on 


Scene near the Equator. 

left. One side lias 

Which side of the earth 
is light ? When will that 
side be dark ? 

What part of a ball 
can be lighted by one 
lamp ? How large a 
part of the earth can be 
lighted by the sun at one 
time ? The earth turns 
from west to east, and 
the sun is therefore first 
seen in the east. 


Map B. 

map A point east ? Which point 
east on map On C? 

Which arrows point west 
on map A? On map B ? 
On C? 

Find the north pole in 
map D. Which lines in 
this map run east and west? 
Whicli nortli and south ? 

When we face the south 
pole does east follow the 
arrows to the right or to 
the left, round the pole ? 

As the earth turns 
slowly on its axis, one 
side is light and the 
other side is dark. 
day, and the other has night. 


How many arrows on map 
A point north ? How many 
point south ? 

Which arrows point north 
on map ^ ? On map C ? 

Which arrows point south 
on map J5? 

On map C ? 

36. The Equator. 


Map O. 


Map D. 











SLOPES OF THE EAPTH 


37. The World Ridge. 

Four long highland.s form a loop that bends 
nearly round the earth. We will call this 
loop of high land the xoorld ridge. Find it on 
the map. 

The world ridge is not sharp, like the roof 
of a house. In many places it is hundreds of 
miles in width. The greater part of it con¬ 
sists of wide pLateaus. 


The world ridge is shaped like a horse- 
ihoe. 


On wliicli side of the equator are the ends of the 
world ridge ? 

In how many places does the equator cross the 
world ridge ? 

Near what part of the world ridge is the north 
pole ? 

^lake on the map a dot in the place where you 
live. Your teacher will show you where to make it. 



ANDES HIGHLAND. 
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38. Andes Highland.^ 

In what part of the world ridge is the 
Andes highland? In what direction does it 
extend ? 

The Andes highland reaches one fifth of the 
distance round the earth. It consists of a 
long and narrow plateau, with many ranges 
of mountains. 

Some of the peaks of the Andes are so 
high that snow lies on them all the year. 

On which side of the Andes are the great 
plains ? 

A very useful animal, called the Ilavia, is found in 
the Andes. This little beast sometimes carries loads 
on its back over the mountains. 

The llama has a thick pad on the sole of each 
foot, and is well fitted to climb steep rocky paths. 

A few years ago, long trains of llamas often 
went winding down the mountain sides, with loads 
of silver ore, — the rock from which silver is taken. 
On the return trip the llamas carried food, clothing 
and tools to the people who lived far above the 
coast. 

Cars and mules now carry most of these goods. 

' The lessons in small type, in connection with pictures, 
are for supplementary reading. The more important text 
is in large type. 



Outside the World Ridge. 


39. Rocky Mountain Highland. 

Where is the Rocky Mountain highland ? 
In what direction does it extend ? 

This mass of land is about as long as that 
of the Andes. 

Which of these highlands looks wider than 
the other ? Which looks the higher ? 

The Rocky Mountain highland consists of a 
wide plateau, broken by lofty ranges, and cut 
by deep valleys. 

The main range is called the Rocky moun¬ 
tains. 
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HIGHLAND OF TIBET. 





over ranges and through valleys. The sun rises and sets, and 
we are still on the great world ridge. 

The next rising sun finds us on the crest of the border 
range, a]id in a few hours we drop from snowy passes into 
a land of fruit and flowers. 


Crossing Uie Rockies. 


Should you liki: 
to cross tliu 
jMountain highlaiul 
on this train of 
cars ? How the iron 
horse must puff on the steep slopes ! 

In some places the track winds along the bottoms 
of deep caffons, and crosses long bridges far above 
rushing streams. In the high ranges, and even along 
the plateau, the road is often blocked with snow. 

Many of the sights are grand. The train whirls 
round lofty points from which may be seen mile after 
mile of rugged peaks, and it glides into wide valleys 
which seem alive with cattle and sheep. 

Hour after hour the train rushes on its way. Night 
comes on, but even while we sleep the cars speed 


KlUma-NJaro. 


41. Highland of Abyssinia. 

Tlie fourth great mass in the world ridge is 
called the highland of Abyssinia. Show on the 
map where it is. 

In what direction is Abyssinia from the 
end of the world ridge that is nearest it ? 

Let us try to climb this high mountain. It stands 
near the equator, a little distance south of Abyssinia. 

Large banana plants and palm trees grow at the 
foot of the mountain. 


40. Highland of Tibet. 


Find on the map the highland of 
Tibet. In what direction does it extend ? 

This mass of land is the highest on 
earth. Some of its snowy peaks rise 
about five miles and a half above the 
level of the sea. 

On which side of Tibet are the 
longest plains? 


The musk deer lives far up on the highland 
of Tibet. See how large its toes are. When 
the lively little creature leaps from rock to 
rock, its toes seem to grasp the sharp points. 

The musk deer 
feeds on moss and 
grass that grow 
far up on the 
ranges. 

Thousands of 
these creatures 
are killed every 
year for the little 
sacs of musk that 
form beneath the 
skin. This musk 
is used in making 

perfumery. Musk Deer. 



SLOPES FROM THE WORLD RIDGE. 
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Up we go! Now we can look far out over the 
lowlands. The air is cooler. See the great trees 
with moss growing on their trunks and branches. 

At length we reach grassy places and clover 
patches, on the mountain sides. Now we have passed 
the clover, and find only bushes and bare rocks, 

Here is the edge of a great snowcap. W'e can 
climb no farther, and yet the top of the peak is far 
above us. This peak is very high, but many fif tlii* 
peaks in the highland of Tibet are 
much higher. 

42. Slopes from the 
World Ridge. 

Each of the four great high¬ 
lands sends out a long slope 
on one side, and a short slope 
on the other side. The long 
slopes are inside the world 
ridge. In most places they 
make wide plains before reach¬ 
ing the level of the sea. 

The slopes outside the world ridge are 
shorter than those inside. In most places the 
short slopes form only a narrow lowland 
along the shores. 

43. Selvas. 

Vast forests, called selvas, cover a large part 
of the slope east of the Andes highland. Long 
rivers wind through these forests and often 
overflow the land. 

Find the word selvas on the map on page 25. 

Many tribes of Indians live along the borders 
of the streams. They 
spend their time 
catching fish, and 
shooting birds and 
small animals. 

Is the air cold or 
is it warm in the 
place where these 
Indians live? 


44. Western Plains. 

Where is the Rocky Mountain highland? 
Wliat have you read about this part of the 
world ridge ? On w'hich side 
(jf the Rocky mountains is 
the long slope ? 

A very large part of this 
slope consists of wide plains. 
In some places they are barren, 
but in other places they are 
coA ered with grain and cotton. 

.lust east of the Rocky 
mountains the grassy slopes 
ft*ed lai-ge lierds of cattle. 
These grazing plains stretch 
away for hundreds of miles. 
F(U'haps some of the meat 
which you have eaten came 
from these plains. 


tundras are marshy and mos.sy plains that 
form a part of the long slope far to the north 
of Tibet. They lie along the shore of a very 
cold sea. In most places the soil of the 
tundras is frozen to a great depth. In .sum¬ 
mer it thaws slightly at the surface. 

Herds of reindeer feed on a small gray plant, 
called reindeer moss, that grows on the tun¬ 
dras. On page 81 there is a ])icture of these 
dreary plains. South of the tundras there 
are large forests and gras.sy slopes. 


Cattle Ranch on the Weatera Plains. 


Natives ol the Selvas. 45. TuilCira»8. 

Find the word iundraa on the map. The 
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THE GRAND DIVISIONS. 



Find on the map on page 25 the place 
marked desert. On pages 49 and 52 there 
are pictures of parts of this desert. 

Have you ever seen any land like that in 
the pictures? How does it differ from the 
land near your school ? 

The desert is very dry, and most parts of 


it are covered with sand. Perhaps the little 
children there never saw any rain. 

South of this dry land there are long rivers 
flowing through dense forests and over grassy 
plains. 

47. The Grand Divisions. 

Wliat strait cuts across the world ridge ? 

Wliere is Soutli America ? Where is North Amer¬ 
ica? What isthmus joins these two parts of America ? 
Which part is the larger ? 

Wliat lands are joined by the isthmus of Suez? 

Where is Europe ? Which is the larger, Europe 
or Asia ? 

What very large island is southeast of Asia? 
Which looks the larger, Europe or Australia? 

What lands are crossed by the equator ? On which 
side of the ec^uator is the greater part of the land ? 
()n which side is the greater part of the sea ? 

Which of these large bodies of land lie wholly 
luuth of tlie equator ? Do any lie wholly south of 
tiie equator ? 

South America. North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia are called grand 
divisions or continents. 

What grand divisions are in the Old World? 







THE OCEANS. 
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48. The Oceans. 

The sea, or ocean, covers nearly the whole 
of one side of the earth, and also a large part 
of the other side. 

What name is given to that part of the sea wliich 
is round the north pole ? To the part round the 
south pole ? 

What ocean is east of America ? On which side 
of the Old World is tlie Atlantic ocean ? 



What ocean is west of America ? On which side 
of the Old World is the Pacilic ocean ? 

What ocean is south of Asia ? What land is west 
of the Indian ocean ? What land is east of it ? 

What lands border on the Pacific ocean ? On the 
Atlantic ocean ? On the Arctic ocean ? 

What oceans touch the shores of North America ? 
Of Asia ? Of Australia ? Of Africa ? Of South 
America ? 

Which is the largest ocean ? Next in size ? 
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CORAL ISLANDS. 


49. The Bottom of the Sea. creature is called a polyp^ and the 

In some places there are very long and wide hard part is coral. The coral is a part of the 
banks under the sea. The tops of many body of the polyp. 

ranges and ridges also rise above water, and Some polyps grow like trees, and send out 
form islands. buds that form branches. The polyps on the 

Many volcanoes rest upon the bottom of the branches bud again, and thus a dense coral 
deep sea. Their peaks form hundreds of forest grows. 

lonely islands, far out in the ocean. Most of Polyps lay tiny eggs in the water, and the 
these volcanic islands are in the Pacific ocean, eggs float and swim. If they reach a roc^ 
By far the greater part of the bottom of bank or a hard bottom where the water is 
the sea is a vast smooth plain. shallow, clear and warm, they start another 

Sunlight does not go very far down in the forest of coral, 
sea. If we Avere to sink in this great body of When the coral has grown nearly .to the 
water, we shoidd find the light growing fainter surface of the sea, waves break off many 

as we went deeper. At less than one fourth branches and wash them onto the top of the 

of a mile below the surface, the .. .. _ coral mass. Each storm sends 

ocean is always in darkness. ^ r more, till the bank rises 

Yet, in some places, the water above the water and forms an 

is five miles in depth. island. 

Near the surface of the sea, r ^ waves soon grind some 

and on the bottom, there are of the coral to powder. Sea- 

many kinds of fish and other plants drift to the new shore, 

creatures. At times the shal- and mix with the coral dust, 

low water near the shores of the grand Soil is tlius formed on the island, 
divisions seems to be alive with fishes. Fine seeds are carried many miles by winds 

in storms. Other seeds drift with the sea 
60. Coral Islands. from shore to shore. In some such ways 

(A Reading Lesson.) sceds reacli the uew island, and grow to trees 

Have you ever heard of the pretty islands or smaller plants. Now the coral island is 
that groAv in the sea ? Let us visit one of ready for man to come and make it his home, 
them, and find out how it greAv. In the warm parts of the ocean, polyps 

The water round the island is clear, and Ave have made many long banks, or reefs, along 
can look far doAvn into it. What are those the main shores. 


little branches that groAV under the Avater ? 
Reach doAvn Avith a long pole, and break otf 
a branch. 

It looks like a small tree, but it is as hard 
as stone. There are tiny soft spots on the 
sides and ends of the branch. 

This is one of the Avonders of the sea. Each 
soft spot is a living body. It has a mouth and 
a stomach, and takes its food from the Avater. 


Ships often strike upon these reefs, and are 
Avrecked.^ 

There are many kinds of coral, and they 
take many pretty shapes.^ 

^ The faiiioii.s Mar vessel, Kearsar(/e, was wrecked on a 
coral reef. 

^ It is often stated that islands like that in tlie 
picture are built upon other sinking islands. It is now 
thought that this has taken place only in rare cases, 
if in any. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


61. Surface of South America. 

Cape Horn is at one end of the world ridge. 
It is on a great mass of rock, rising from 
the sea. 

Round this bleak point the sea is often 
very rough and stormy. Icebergs, or huge 
blocks of ice, sometimes drift past this cape. 

The Andes highland extends northward 
from Cape Horn. How long is this highland ? 

The w'idest part of the Andes highland is 
near the great bend in the Pacific coast. 
Here the ranges inclose a lofty jilateau. 

On this part of the highland lies the beauti¬ 
ful Lake Titicaca. It is about two miles and 
a half above the level of the sea. 

Steamers cross this lake, and connect the 
villages with a railroad that winds down to 


the coast. Rich grainfields spread round Lake 
Titicaca, and the mountains that inclose its 
basin have rich .silver mines. 

What part of South America is crossed by 
the equator?* 

Near the equator stands a group of noted 
volcanoes. Among them the high plains 
wind like long avenues. 

Where is the isthmus of Panama ? 

The Andes highland covers about one sixth 
of this grand division. 

The long slope of South America is east of 
the Andes highland. W’^hat have yon read 
about the selvas ? 

The long bridge in this ))ictnre is near the 
city of Lima. Find Lima and Rio Janeiro on 
the map.' 


^ See the colored map of South America. 












REIilBF BAAP OF SOUTH ABABXUOA. 




AMAZON RIVER. 
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What oceans border on South America ? 

What part of the world ridge is in South America ? 
Along what coast does it lie ? 

Which part of the Andes highland looks the widest ? 
Which part looks the highest ? 

On which slope of the Andes are there no long 
livers ? Why ? Find Cape Horn on the inaj). 
Where is the isthmus of Panama ? 


barrel. It is pink-white, with a golden center. The 
forest is so large that we might spend many 
years following the streams that wind through it. 
We should see wonderful sights, — trees whose sap 
is made into rubber, cat-like animals with bodies 
larger than our and alligators that would like 
to make a meal of us. 


53. Amazon River. 


52. Map Studies. 


What large river near the equator flows 
'towards the east ? Where does the Ama¬ 
zon river rise ? Should you like to sail up 
'the Amazon river ? What large trees grow 
silong the banks ! Long vines hang from 
tihe branches, and weave thiifk nets. 

The river is very wide, and many little 
tays indent its banks. Let us enter one of 
‘them. Tall reeds line the banks, and grow 
far out in the shallow, muddy water. Peauti- 
ful birds flit about. Noisy parrots scream 
at us, and many monkeys chatter as we pass. 

See the sleepy stork with long neck and 
long legs. It is standing on a large lily 
leaf that floats on the water. The blossom 
of this lily is as large as the head of a 


Scene on tlie Amexon. 
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HIGHIiAND OF BRAZIL. 



Coffee Plantation. 


54. Highland of Brazil. 

A highland rises near the east 
coast and extends far inland. 

This is the highland of Brazil. 

It is only about one sixth as high 
as the Andes highland. 

The coffee plant needs warm weather 
and a great deal of rain. 

See the pretty white blossoms and « 
the little berries that look like cherries. 

When the berries turn dark red and 
begin to shrivel, they are picked and put 
into a machine that takes out the seeds. 

Each berry has two seeds. Before 
the seeds are used, they are baked and ground. Have 
you ever seen a grocer grinding coffee seeds ? 

Nearly all the coffee used in our country is raised 
on the highland of Brazil. 

55. Pampas. 

Where is the La Plata river ? In what direction 
does the La Plata basin slope ? 

Which is the larger, the basin of the Amazon or 
that of the La Plata ? 

What highland divides the streams of these basins ? 

The greater part of the La Plata valley is a vast 

plain. Its soil is 
deep and rich. 

During the 
wet season, 
many parts of 
this plain are 
covered with 
tall, coarse 
grass, above 
which wave 
white silky 
plumes. The 
grassy plains 
of the La Plata 
valley are 
called joamjoas. 

Vast herds 
of cattle and 


sheep graze in this wide valley, and many 
miles of the rich soil are planted with grain. 

Where is the Orinoco river ? 

A large part of the Orinoco valley consists 
of wide, grassy plains, called llanos. Large 
herds of cattle graze on the llanos. 

56. Isthmus of Panama. 

This village is on the slender neck of land that 
connects the two Americas. What is the name of 
this isthmus ? 

Of what are the houses made ? How do the 
people dress ? 

A person on horseback can cross the isthmus of 
Panama in a day, but the ride over the hills is a long 
and hard one. 

There is a railroad across this isthmus. 



A Panama VlUage. 
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NANTASfttT 


67. Surface of North America. 

Where is the gulf of Mexico ? ‘ and around them spreai 

West of this gulf lies the plateau of Mexico, gardens. 

It is about a mile and a half above the level Northward from the Grea 
of the sea. High ranges of mountains lie ridge is lower and narrower 
along its borders and steep 
slopes descend from them to ; 


Basin is very dry. Its surface is nearly a mile 
above the level of the sea, and border ranges 
shut out most of the rain clouds. 

In this basin lies the Great Salt lake. 
Near its shores there are large cities. 
^ See map on page 37. 


The Yukon river is in tlie far north, and 
flows through a very cold country. Snow 
and ice cover the ground during a large part 
of the year. 

The long sh;pe of North America lies east 
of the Rocky Mountain highland. 







REUBF MAP OF NORTH ABSBRIOA. 





THE ROCKY MOUISTTAINS. 
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Find on the map the place where you live. 

What oceans border on North America ? 

Which part of the world ridge is in North America? 
Along which coast does it lie ? 




What does the relief map tell you about North 
America ? 

The children in the picture live on the plateau of 
Mexico. Can you tell whether their home is in a 
warm place or in a cold one ? 

Wliat kind of clothing do these children wear? 
Of what are the liuts made ? 

Tliis picture shows only country life. On some 
parts of the plateau of Mexico there are large towns 
and cities. 


69. The Rocky Mountains. 



Where are the Kocky mountains ? Tn what direc¬ 
tion do they 
run ? 

The lofty 
range of 
the Rocky 
mountains 
runs along 
the eastern 
border of a 
part of the 
world ridge. 

Do you not think that this is a very heavy load for 
a little animal? What tools has he on his back? 
Can you tell what each tool is used for ? 


Mezloan ChUdrvn. 
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COLORADO CANON. 




Many of tlie 1 j ranches of the Colorado river have also cut 
deep cafi.ous in the rock. 

Ill aoine places the land south of the Colorado 
river looks like that in the picture below. The 
valleys, or cafions, are deep and wide. The 
soil is poor, but it supports enough grass 
to feed thousands of cattle. 

In the rainy months large streams rush 
through some of these cafions, but when 
the rain is over, the beds of the rivers 
are dry and sandy. 


61. The Height of Land. 


Where are the Great Lakes ? How 
many of these lakes are there ? 

What large river flows from one of the 
lakes ? 


About halfway between the gulf of 
Mexico and the Arctic ocean a low swell 
uf land rims eastward from the Rocky 
nuunitaiiis. It is called the Height of Land, 

Some ])arts of the Height of Land are hilly, 
but ill most places the land slopes so gently 
that it looks level. 

The Great Lakes are in a chain of valleys 
on the southeast slope of the Height of Land. 
The St. Lawrence river flows from the lowest 
of the lakes. 

The Niagara river flows from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario. This stream is noted for the 
grand falls which are about midway between the 
lakes. 


Do you remember our long ride in the cars across 
the world ridge ? We climbed into high passes, and 
rode through deep cafions. In places the road led 
along the sides of steep cliffs and across long bridges. 
Of course no wagons could cross those rough places. 

Here the little donkey proves his worth. He can 
climb rocky paths and is not afraid to walk along the 
sides of steep cliffs. His slender legs are very strong, 
and he can carry a heavy load up the mountain sides. 

The donkey in the picture carried tools and food 
for men who built a railroad to the top of a high 
mountain, called Pikes Peak. 


60. Colorado Canon. 

Where is the Great Basin ? What mountains are 
east of the Great Basin ? What ranges are west of it? 

What river basin lies south of the Great Basin ? 
What river is on the north ? 

The Colorado river is noted for the deep valley 
which it has worn. In some places this stream flows 
between steep banks of solid rock, more than a mile 
in height. 


Cafion In Aflsona. 



THE MISSISSIPPI BASEST. 
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Just above the falls of Niagara the 
river is about a mile wide. Below this 
point the stream narrows and plunges 
over a precipice about one hundred and 
fifty feet in height. 

Below the falls the river flows in a 
wide, rocky gorge. 

The water that in a single mimite 
makes the leap of Niagara would All a 
box fifty feet wide, fifty feet high and 
more than a mile long. 

A canal has been made between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, and ships can 
go back and forth, without sailing upon 
the Niagara river. 

62. The Mississippi Basin. 

What large river basin is south of 
the Height of Land ? 

In what general direction does this 
basin slope ? 

Into what body of water does the Mis¬ 
sissippi river flow ? 

What bounds the basin of the Missis¬ 
sippi on the west ? On the east ? On 
the north ? 

What large river from the west flows 
into the Mississippi ? Where does the 
Missouri river rise ? 






Niagara FaUa. 

In what direction does the Ohio river flow? 
Into what does it flow ? 

Where are the prairies? Where are 
the western 2 >l(tms? Where are 
the southern jjlains? 

The vast plains that spread 
round the Great Lakes on nearly 
all sides are called p?^ai?^ies. The 
soil in most places is deep and 
fertile. 

Mile after mile of nodding 
cornflower, mile after mile of 
waving wheat, grassy fields 
dotted with sleek cattle, — these 
are some of the sights on the 
prairies in summer. 

Mile after mile of drifting 
snow, mile after mile of frozen 

streams, — these are some of the sights on the prairie in winter. 


prune soeoee In Winter end Summei. 
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ATLANTIC SLOPE. 


The southern plains are very fertile, and they are 
warmer than the prairies. A great deal of corn is 
raised on these plains. Here, also, are vast fields of 
cotton. What have you learned about the growth of 
this useful plant ? 


Cotton Market. 

Perhaps some of the clothing which you now wear 
is made of cotton that grew on the southern plains. 

What have you read about the western plains ? 

63. North of the Height of Land. 

Where is Hudson bay ? A large 
river flows into Hudson bay, and 
another flows into the Arctic 
•ocean. 

The basins of these rivers are 
mostl}" in cold regions. 

Northwest of the Great Lakes 
there are broad prairies, with 
many rich grainfields. 


65. Atlantic Slope. 

Many short rivers flow across the narrow 
plains east of the Appalachian highland. Some 
of these streams are deep enough to float large 
vessels. The slope east of the Appalachian 
highland is called the Atlantic slope. 

Where is the Hudson river ? 

The largest city in America is at the mouth of the 
Hudson river. 

Find out at home all you can about this city, — its 
long bridge, its great statue, its bay and its park. 

66. Pacific Slope. 

The slopes west of the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade ranges are short, and some of them 
are very fertile. A low range lies near the 
shore of the Pacific. It is called the Coast 
range. 

The picture on page 9 shows a very small part of 
the Pacific slope. This part is not very far from the 
southern end of the Sierra Nevada range. 


64. Appalachian Highland. 

Wliat highland is on the east of the 
Mississippi basin ? Is it higher or 
lower than the Eocky Mountain high¬ 
land ? 

Why are there no very large rivers 

east of the Appalaehian higliland ? , . n , 

]\rany beautiful groves of oranges and lemons grow 

The mountains of the Appalachian higli- in these warm valleys, along the foot of the ranges, 
land are not very high. Tliey consist chiefiy The region west of the Sierra Nevada and 
of long rounded ridges or folds. Cascade ranges is known as the Pacific slope. 










Tile giant range of Himalaya mountains 
rises at tluj soiitliern edge of Tibet. Tlui 
word Hwialaya m(‘ans tlie ahodc of snom. 
Even during the hottest part of summer a 
wliite mantle covers this range for a distance 
of about two miles from its crest. 

Mt. Ev(u-est, in the Himalaya ranges is 
thought to b(* the highi^st jieak on (‘ai*th. It 
rises live miles and a half above* the 1(*\(*I of 


On the north, east and south, vast sIop(‘s 
str(‘tch away from Tib(*t. Th(‘y form wide 
plains along the shores of thnu* oc.eans. 

The ])ictur(*s show a Himalaya, peak, a 
groii]) of nativ(*s on the* tundras and a l)ath- 
ing scene in a larger riv(‘r south of Tibed. 

AVhat is the elephant doing? 





KBiiiBr me or i&\L 











ARCTIC SLOPE. 
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at oceans lie between North America and Asia ? 
at ocean is south of Asia ? 
ere is the highland of Tibet ? On which side of 
is the longest slope ? 

irhat direction would you have to travel from 
lome to reach Asia ? 

at strait separates North America from Asia ? 
k at the relief map, and describe Asia. 


Do you know any stories about beavers? Have 
you ever seen any beaver fur? 

The elk is a very large kind of deer that is found 
in the northern parts of Asia and Europe. 

70. Caspian Basin. 

Where is the Caspian sea? Can you find any 
streams flowing from this sea to the ocean? 


69. Arctic Slope. 

2 longest slope of Asia reaches from 
. to the Arctic coast. A large portion 
is slope is a vast low plain, and is crossed 
veral large rivers. 

ping the greater part of the year the 
c coast of Asia is icebound. The 
a mass then reaches from the shore to 
)ole. 

lat have you read about the tundras? 
re are they ? 

ense forest covers a large part of the plain south 
I tundras. In this forest live many little ani- 
;hat are hunted for their thick fur. 

•e is found the cunning beaver. It feeds on 
3, leaves and bark. The beaver builds its hut 
edge of a river or lake. 



The great plains around the Caspian sea 
send no rivers to the ocean. These plains 
are mostly level 
and grassy, like 
the pampas or 
prairies. They are 
called steppes. 
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PLAINS OF CHINA. 




Large herds of cattle and horses graze on 
the steppes. 

The Caspian sea has no outlet, and it is 
therefore salt. Several 
large rivers flow into this 
^^reat inlaiKl .sea. 


Tea Farm. 

71. Plains of China. 

The most important slopes of Asia are 
east and south of Tibet. On the east lie 
the plains of China, sloping to 
the Pacific ocean. 


72. The Ganges Basin. ^ 

The warm slopes of the Ganges basin lie 
south of Tibet. In what direction does tti^e 
Ganges river flow ? Where does it rise ? 

'riie Oaiiges river flows from melting ice and sno^^^, 
far up on the side of the Himalaya mountain 

Countless little streams rise near by an~ d 
flow to join the Ganges. 

This river enters the sea through a 
great delta which swarms with peoples. 
The soil of the delta is very rich, an W 
here may be seen acres and acres of flaK. i 
rice fields, with groves of bamboo an^i^ 
cocoanut trees. 

One of the most useful products o:^ 
southeast Asia is bamboo. This is a 
coarse grass, growing to the height o'£ 
from fifty to seventy feet. 

The seeds and tender shoots of the 
bamboo are used for food. The hollow 
stems make good water pipes. 

Strips of the stem are used in mak¬ 
ing baskets, chairs, beds, boats and. 
weapons. 

Strong fibres of bamboo are wovent 
into cloth and twisted into rope. The 
hull, ropes and sails of the vessel shown, 
on page 78 were all made of this useful plant. 

Many of the native huts are made of bamboo, with, 
dried grass for roofs. Groups of such huts are 
often hidden by groves. 


The tea plant grows on the plains of 
China, east of Tibet. It has a pretty 
white blossom, with a yellow center. 

This plant is raised for its leaves. 
Several times a year the new leaves are 
picked and baked. They are then sent 
to people in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

When fresh tea leaves are roasted 
quickly they form green tea. When 
dried in the sun and then roasted they 
form black tea. If you will unroll a 
piece of coarse tea grounds you will 
see a tea leaf. 


A VlUage near tlie Ganges. 



E U E O P E. 



73. Surface of Europe. 

Europe lies west of Asia. 

The greater part of southwc^st Europe con¬ 
sists of low plateaus and 
high ranges. Tliis region is 
known as Hi(jh Komjtv. 


tops of some of the peaks are buried in snow 
and ice all the year. Long rivers of ice creep 
down the sides of the mountains, and melt, 
thus formiim hoautiful streams and lakes. 


Lfnc ICurupt 
includes the vast 
plains that lie 
north and northeast of High Europe. 

Where is the Swiss highland ? Where are 
the Alps ? 

The Swiss plateau is low, but the ranges 
that rise above it are high and rocky. 

The Alps are famous for their beauty. The 


In suminer, herds of 
cattle and docks of 
goats feed on the high 
slopes, but as the 
snowcap widens on the 
ranges, the animals are 
driven into the lower 
valleys. 

High Europe is cut 
off from southwest Asia 
by the lilaek sea and 
its mitlet. 

A very old myth tells of a jirctty maid, named lo, 
who was chaiij^'cd into a heifer, to eoin'cal lier from 
an angry goddess. lo swam the strait that forms 
the outlet of the Black sea. 

The strait took its name from this story, for the 
word Bosporus means heifer's ford. 

At its narrowest part, the strait of Bosporus is 
only a few hundred feet wide. 

The great city of Coiistuiitinople is built near 
this strait. 


















OP BUROPB- 


SWISS HiaHLAND. 
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74. Map Studies. 

k at the relief map, and describe Europe. State 
it is ; what large bodies of water surround it; 
its highlands and lowlands are, etc. 
which, side of the world ridge is Europe ? 

Slopes from the Swiss Highland. 

5 slopes that extend from the Swiss high- 
X) the sea are short, and the river basins 
nail. 




jre does the Danube river rise? In what 
on does its basin slope ? Into what sea does 
^er flow? 

jre does the Ehine river rise?^ 
it direction does its basin slope ? 
it long peninsula is south of the 
plateau? Where is the penin- 
f Spain? 

strait of Gibraltar connects tlie 
ic ocean and tlie Mediterranean 
tlear this strait a huge mass of 
ises on the coast of Spain, 
n a distiince this rock of Gibraltar 
3leak and barren. A nean*r view 
many grassy slopes, witli groves 
e and orange trees, 
imes wild flowers cover many parts of the rock, 
eep caves that run tlirough nearly every part 

^ See pictures of tlie Rhine on page 11. 

* Gibraltar belongs to Great Britain. 


of this great mass have given it the name << hill of 
caves.’’ 

In these vast hollows the rock has made icicle- 
forms of great size and beauty. Some of these look 
like animals, and others look like forests of marble, 
rising to the roofs. 

A few small apes live on the highest parts of 
Gibraltar. They often injure the fruits, but nobody 
tries to harm the little creatures. 

Gibraltar is a strong fortress.^ On some parts of 
the rock cannon bristle at every point. 

Tlie small building on the very 
top of the rock is a signal station. 
Why was it Imilt so high ? 

Find the strait of 
Gibraltar on the col¬ 
ored map of Europe. 


Rook of Olbraltor. 
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BRITISH ISLES. 



76. Valdai Hills. 

Where are the Valdai hills ? Where does the 
Volga river rise ? Into what sea does the Volga flow ? 

The Valdai hills rise only a little above the 
great plain of Europe. They 
contain the sources of 
many large streams. 

The Volga river 
rises in a marsh 
in the hill re¬ 
gion, and flows 
into the Cas¬ 
pian sea. The 
basin of the 
Volga is the 
largest river basin 
in Europe, but it 
is not one half so large 
as that of the Mississippi 

What seas receive streams 
from the region of the Valdai hills? 


The Caspian sea is often swept by cold winds from 
the north. In winter the mouth of the Volga is 
closed by ice. During the open season many vessels 
trade at the ports by the sea and on the rivers. 

The Caspian sea and the streams that flow into 
it are very rich in fish. Among 
these is the sturgeon. 

This fish often grows to 
the length of ten feet, 
of its body is 
covered with bony 
plates. Its mouth 
is small and tooth¬ 
less, and is under 
the long snout. 
Many thousand 
people earn their 
living by catching 
iish in this sea and 
in the streams that 
flow into it. 


sturgeon Fishing. 


78. British Isles. 


The vast plain that spreads round the Valdai hills 
is crossed by a network of canals. These connect 
with the rivers, and form the main highways of 
trade. 

The canals reach lumber and fur regions on the 
north, rich mines of gold and silver in the moun¬ 
tains tliat lie to the east, and fertile grainfields on 
all sides. 

In return for the products of these regions, the 
canals carry cloth, tea, sugar and farming tools to 
the people of the plain. 

77. The Caspian Sea. 

Tlie Caspian sea is tlie largest body of water 
having no outlet to the ocean. 

Its area is much larger than that 
of the Great Lakes of North 
America. 

The Caspian sea is salt, and its 
surface is a little below the level 
of the ocean. 


What islands are west of the mainland of 
Europe ? 

A few low ranges cross the British Isles. 

These are the most important islands on earth. 
The trade between the people of the British Isles 
and of the United States is very large. 

Ben-Xevis is the highest mountain in the British 
Isles. Find it on the key map, page 47. 



AFEICA. 


79. Surface of Africa. 

A part of the world ridge extends along 
the eastern side of Africa. 

Nearly all Africa is a plateau. The northern 
half is not very high. 


also is in middle Africa. The main slope of 
this basin is towards the west. 

Nearly all the northern part of Africa is a 
vast desert. It is called the desert of Sahara. 
Which picture on this page shows a part of 
the desert? 



Ranges of mountains lie along the 
greater part of tlie coast. Between 
these ranges and the .sea there are low, 
narrow plains. 

The highest parts of Africa are in 
the east and south. 

Wliere is the highland of Abyssinia? 

What have you read about a great, 
mountain .south of tliis region ? The 
highland of Abyssinia is altout as 
lofty as that of Mexico. 

Africa lias several very large river 
basins. Among these are the Nile 
euod the Kongo. Africa is a land of large and fierce animals. 

The upper part of the Nile basin is in the On page 85 there are pictures of some of 
plateau of middle Africa. This basin is long these ? 

and narrow, and it slopes to the north. Find the Atlas mountains on the map of 

The upper portion of the Kongo basin Africa, page 113. 
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80. Map Studies. 


What bodies of water surround Africa ? 

Look at the relief map, and describe Africa. 

What isthmus joins Asia and Africa ? 

A great ship canal has been dug across the isthmus 
of Suez. Thou¬ 
sands of steamers 
pass through it 
every year. 

Before the Suez 
canal was made, 
the water route 
from Europe to 
southeast Asia 
led round the 
southern end of 
Africa. This 
canal cuts off 
about one half 
the distance. V1ow« ot Sues Caiial 

What seas are joined by the Suez canal ? Does 
the land near the canal look fertile or barren ? 


Every summer the Nile overflows its banks. The 
water comes from great lakes near the middle of 
Africa, and from melting snow on the mountains of 
Abyssinia. 

At this time hundreds of muddy streams flow 
down the steep sloj)es, and swell the branches of the 
Nile. Tlie river rushes and foams over the rough 
places in its bed, and the 
Jmuhly water rises higher and 
higlier. 

In its hiwer part the Nile 
Hows through a long valley 
that is only a fevs^ miles wide. 
The valley is sliut in lietween 
high ediffs, A vast desert 
st re t c 1 1 e s aw ay bey on d the 
cliffs, on both sides* 


81. The River Nile* 


Where does the Nile river rise ? In what direction 
does its basin slope? Into what sea does the river 

flow? 
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OASIS IN THE DESERT. 





IjOw and Hlgli 

Weeks 


l>ay after cliiy tlie 
river creeps fcirtlier 
over its banks. Wider 
and wider dovvs tlir 
stream. It covers t.lie 
iields, and looks like a 
vast lake. 

At length the river begins to grow smaller, 
pass, and now it flows again in its narrow bed. 

The water lias left a thin coating of soil on the 
banks. The land is ready for seeds, and the long 
valley will soon be covered with grain. There will 
be food for tlie next dry season. 

Thus the high slojies supply soil for plants, and 
it is carried down by the great river Xile, just as it 
is by tiny rills and brooks. 

82. Oasis in the Desert of Sahara. 

Wliat have yon read abont tlie great desert ? 

What river 
flows across its 
eastern part f 


What sea lies east of the desert ? What ocean is 
on the west ? 

In some jjarts of the great desert there are springs 
of fresh water. After days of hot and dusty travel, 
how glad tlie thirsty people and camels are to reach 
a spring i Jiere they find rest. 

Villages grow up near these 
springs. Date trees are planted, 
and soon bear clusters of sweet 
fruit. 

Dates are the chief food of 
many people who live in hot 
deserts. Some of the fruit 
is pounded and pressed into 
cakes. Camels and horses are 
sometimes fed on dates. 

NUo. A fertile spot in a desert 

is called an oasis. The vast barren tract in the 
north of Africa is the desert of Sahara. 

83. Kongo Basin. 

It is thought that the basin of the Kongo 
is about 
eijiuil in 
area to t liat 
of the Mis- 
si ss i pp i. 

The Kongo 
river Hows 
on a pla¬ 
teau till it 
reaches the 

rang:e near the west coast 
tlii'oiigli ttie moilIItains, and rushes into 
the low plains that lie along 
the sliore. 


Capo Town. 


Tiiere it tlows 


An OaBla. 


V^essel.s cannot .sail very far 
lip the Kongo. For this 
reason there is very little 
trading done with the negroes 
M'ho live in the Kongo basin. 
The world ridge ends near the 
cu|)e of Good Hope. 
l'’iiid Cape Town on the map, 
page 113. 



AUSTRALIA. 



84. Surface of AustraUa. Australia is 

that of the Murray. It is thought to be 

Australia is the smallest of the grand nearly one half as large as the basin of the 
(ii\dsions. Its area is equal to about one Mississippi. 

third that of North America. Where does the Murray river rise? In 

whiit direction does its 
l>asiii slope ? 

A group of large is¬ 
lands, called New Zea¬ 
land, lies .sotitlieasb of 
Australia. 


Hot 


New ZealaOidl. 


Ranges of moun¬ 
tains lie along every 
coast, except that, 
on the south. Vast 
plain,s cover a large 
part of middle 
Australia. In many 
places these plains 
are dry and .sanrly. 

None of the 
ranges in Australia are very high. The main 
range lies along the shore of the Pacific 
ocean. This range is highest near its southern 
end. 

The mountains along the north and west 
coasts are in low and broken ranges. In 
places they are but little more than hills. 


Tree Ferns. 


Blue Mountelns^ 
AusUalle. 


Many strange animals are found in Australia. 
Among these is the kamjaroo. There is a picture 
of this animal on page 85. 

See how large its hindlegs are. These strong legs 
are used in making long leaps. 

The black people of Australia eat the flesh of the 
kangaroo. Many of the skins are sent to our country 
to be made into shoes. 

















RZUjIBF map of AUSTRAIjIA. 


85. Map Studies. 

In wliat direction from Asia is Australia? In 
what direction is it from Africa? From Nortli 
America ? 

On which side of the equator is Australia ? On 
which side of the world ridge is it ? What bodies of 

water surround 
this grand divi¬ 
sion ? Describe 
the surface of 
Australia. 

Wliat large is¬ 
land is north of 
Australia ? 

How docs this 
grand division 
compare in area 
with South 
America ? 







PEOPLE. 




86. Tibbu, the Kongo Boy. 

This tall hut is the home of little Tibbu. It is 
near the great river Kongo. Find this river on 
the map, page 113. 


Caxrylag Ivory to Ui« CoMt. 

Tibbii’s face 
is black and his 
hair is ^voo]l>^ 

All the girls and 
\)oys with whom 
he plays are of 
the same color, 
and have the 
same kind of 
hair. 

TcKlay Tibl)u 
must drive the 

baboons away from the cornfield, and so he sets out 
early with his little bow and arrows. He will 
not be lonely, for he will make a play-hut, just 
like the one in which he sleeps. 

Shall we watch him make the hut? First he 
breaks off many strong reeds, and sets them in 
a circle in the ground. Then he ties othei’s 
together to form the roof. lie has no string, 
but he uses long gi-asses in its place. 


Now he ties bunches of grass all over the reeds, 
and his hut is done. He has left a place for a 
doorway, but there are no windows. He needs 
no chimney, for the fire is built outdoors. 

What will Tibbu put in his hut ? 
He is making a pretty mat of grass 
for a bed. Now he is shaping little 
dishes in clay. He will bake the 
clay in a fire, and it will be very 
hard. 

C'ome, Tibbu, it is time to go 
home. The sun is low in the sky, 
and the lions and elephants will 
soon come down to the river to 
drink. Take your bow and arrows, 
and run very fast. 

What has Tibbu's sister been 
doing to-<.lay? In the morning she 
pounded corn between two stones, 
anil made meal for porridge. Then she helped 
lier mother make cloth. 

You could never guess how they made the cloth. 
They soaked long strips of bark in water, and then 
pounded them till 
they were soft. 

When the kirk was 
diy', they gave it to 
the fatlier to make 
into clothes. 

Should you like 
to know what these 
black chikh*en eat? 

Supper is ready and here are eggs, fresh fish 
and com ponidge. Wlien they wish sweet food, 
they eat sugar cane or l)ananas. 

Everylx)dy goes to bed at dark, for there are 
no lamps in the vilhage. Isn’t this a queer place ? 
There are no Ix^oks nor schools, and Tibbu never 
saw a picture. If you should show him the picture 
of a lion, he would run away. 




66 TIBBU, THE 

The Negro children are very fond of music. 
They keep time well, and often make sounds 
like birds, running brooks, etc. They liave many 
games, also, and like to dance and play ball. 

Many Negroes have l^een taken from their 
homes in Africa, and sold lus slaves. In our 
own land there are millions of black people, but 
they all are free. 


KONGO BOY. 

dishes made of baked clay, spoons and pans of 
tortoise shell and skins filled with milk. For 
weapons there are clubs, bows and arrows. 

Among the Hottentots women do all the hard 
work about home. They help also to tend the^ 
cattle and sheep. 

The dress of these people is very simple. Ifc 


.Many tiiljcs 
of ptMjple, 
called Kaf- 


Kalllr Gill and Baby. 


I hern 
part of Africfi. 


Their color 

varies from red-brown to black, but they all 
belong to the black race. 

The Katfii-s make garden tools and weapons 
of copper and iron. They are a brave people, and 
have fought hard to prevent the white men from 
taking their lands. 

The Kaffirs have herds of cattle, and they raise 
large crops of com. Milk and corn are their chief 
articles of food. 

Let us look into this Hottentot hut. Here are 


Kamr Huie. 

consists of the skin of some animal, wrapped alxmt 
the body, f’hiefs wear the skins of wild animak, 
lyiit the f<uininiii people wear only sheepskins. 

Tlie Htittentuts live in southern Afiica. They 
often move fnnn {place to place in search of grass 
for their cattle and sheep. This is one reason 
why they dwell in tents. 

Many white people have now settled in southern 
Africa. Theses have taught the tribes near them 
how to make better homes and to use better weap¬ 
ons. Otlier trilies still live in their wild state. 

Does Til)l)U live in a warm land or in a cold one? 

Name some of the plants that grow in the Kongo basin. 

Name some of the animals that are found there. 

Describe the hut which Tihbii made. 

Can you tell what the Kaffir huts are made of? 

Tell how the Hottentot hut is made. 
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87. Japan and its People. 

day we will visit the homes of the little 
f people who live on the islands east of Asia. 
3 girls and boys of Japan have round faces, 
; black eyes and pearly teeth, 
often have ruddy cheeks, thougli 
skin is brownish yellow, 
will puzzle you at first tc> know 
. are boys, for they di*ess nearly 
iris. Look closely and you will 
lat the boys’ heads are shavetl 
t bare, while the girls’ 

8 twisted into all sorts 
i shapes. 

lat large sleeves ! Let 
>k inside one of them, 
used as a pocket, and 
are dolls, tops, small 
and many other toys, 
should you like to wear 
of their shoes ? They 
mply wooden soles tied 
th strings. These shoes 
►t worn in the house, but 
ipped off at the door. 

9 fathers and mothers of 
. do a great deal to make 
hildren happy. You 
i be there on the day 
. is set apart for the 
t of the dolls.” 

3 ry girl has a set of 

Perhaps her mother 
jome of them years ago, 
hey are very pretty, 
is one that looks like 
Mikado, or ruler of 
.. This one looks like 
ife, and there are many 
dolls like the nobles and ladies of high rank, 
ih set of dolls lias a full outfit for house- 
Qg. Here are tiny wooden pillows, soft 
md tea sets. On tliis happy day the whole 
s {dive with dolls. 


Then there is the “flag day” for boys. On 
this day every boy plays with a set of dolls 
dressed like soldiers. Here are armies of dolls, 
with flags, guns, swords, cannon and pretty 
uniforms. At this time the boys hear many 

stories about 
the great war¬ 
riors of their 
land. 

The streets 
ai*e lined with 
shops in which 
toys are sold. 
Here is a man 
on a street cor- 
ner, shaping 
animals out of 
lice paste. The toys and 

gills crowd around and call 
out the uanies, as soon as they 
guess what he is making. 
They know the monkey, wolf, 
liear and ninny other animals 
that are found in Japan, but 
they do not know the sheep. 

This man has an oven 

which he rents to boys and 
girls. He gives them batter, 
and they cook and eat their 
own little (‘akes. If you do 
not like kittercakes, he will 
sell you a rake tliat is cov¬ 
ered with seaweed and fish. 

Have you found out what 
the girLs in the picture have 
on their backs? They wish 
to play, but there are little 
tobies at home who must be 
cared for. The girls tie the 
babies upon their backs, and 
are soon playing just as hard as the oj;her children. 

Shall we enter one of the houses ? It is made 
of bamboo, cand has very wide eaves. See the paper I 
paper windows, paper doors, paper fans, lanterns, 
hats, cups, cloaks, napkins and many other things. 


Scenes in Japan. 
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JAPAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 





Isn’t this a queer bed? Should you like to 
crawl into one of the wadded quilts, and rest your 


IS 


A Japanese Village. 

the w’ooden pillow? Tlii 


girl will 
Can you see 


head upon 

soon wake and drink a cup of tea. 
the pretty tea set? 

There are no chaii*s in the house. The Japanese 
sit on mats of wadded cloth or of straw. Sit 
on a mat, and your little friends will bring you a 
lunch. There is no table, but the boiled rice and 
steaming tea will be served on a dainty tray that 
stands on short legs. In some houses you would 
see meat, fish, beans and a grain called millet. 

It would amuse you to see the people of Japan 
eat rice. Two slender chopsticks of wood or of ivory 


SoeQQ m Cmna 


take the j Jaee of a spoon or 
a fork. You won hi find it 
hard to get the rice to your 
mouth, hut see the skill of 
the little yellow people. 


A Chinese Village. 


Peep into this workshop. Here is a man 
making beautiful vases of clay. Another 
carving pretty figures in ivory. A third n 
spreading fine varnish over wood. Near 
there is a room in which soft silk is bein^^ 
woven into costly cloth. 

Now let us leave the city and take a tripi; J 
into the country. Climb into this light carr-:*: 
and away we will go. There are ponies iir:*:: 
Japan, but most people prefer to travel in th^» J 
way shown in the picture. 

What is this tall grass with feathery topset^ 
and long sharp leaves ? It looks like corner* 

but it is many times as tall. This is bam —j 

boo, of which many of the houses are made_ 

We know what grows on the flat land, fori* 
we have seen pictures of fields of rice in our own 
country. But wdiat 
is tliis shrub with 
white flowera and 
green leaves? Oh, 
yes, it is tea, like 
that we saw on the 
plains of China. 

Here is a puzzle ! 

Wliat are these lit¬ 
tle white and yellow 
rolls? They look like 
biriLs’ eggs, but they 
arc soft and silky. 

Have you ever seen a spider spin its web? 

These soft rolls were spun by silkworms. They 
made the fine thread, and then w'ound themselves 
in ffiese glossy prisons. It took about three days 
to wind each silken case, or cocoon^ and 
if the thread were unw'ound it would 
reach more than two miles. Now you 
know where the people get the silk 
from which they make thread and 
cloth. 

Some of the sports of the girls and 
boys of Japan are like your own. 
They spin tops, walk on stilts, fly- 
kites and sometimes roll snowballs. 

Most of the Japanese children are 


Rain Coats. 
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always clean. They bathe in tubs of very hot 
^ater, just before going to sleep in thick quilts 
i;hat are laid on the floor. They often have two 
or three baths a day. 

The people of Japan are eager to learn, and 
iihey have 
“very good 
schools. 

They 
L u i 1 d 
great 
temples 
in the 
midst of 
beautiful 
gardens, 
for they 
are very 
fond of 
flowers. 

Shall 
we follow 
the girls 
and boys 
to one of 
the tem¬ 
ples on a 
holiday 

or festival day? Tliey leave their 
little shoes or clogs at tlie door, 
enter the temide and staiitl LlajH 
ping their hands softly. Tliis is the way they 
offer their childish priiyei's, Tla-ii they go out 
and play in the gardens. 

Before we return home let ns s]>end a few dnyfj 
in China. 

As we enter one of the great nvei*s of China 
we see many houses luiilt on boats. On the 
decks there are small gai'dens. and also coops 
for chickens. 

The babies on these boats are tied at the ends 
of long cords, and the little girls and boys have 
light gourds or pieces of hollow bamboo tied upon 
their shoulders. These are to keep them from 
sinking, when they fall into the water. 


The people of China are yellow and their eyes 
are set aslant. Some day we shall learn more 
about the house boats and the large cities of 
this land. 

To what grand division does Japan belong? (See map 
on page 111.) What ocean is east of Japan? 

Tell ail you can aiiout the clothing of the jieople of 
Japan. 

hat could you see in a Jai«ineae house, that you cannot 
see ill your own home? 

Name some animals that are futind in Japan. Name 
some plants that grow there. 

What is done in the worl^^hops of Japan? 

Name some of the si:>ortjn of Japanese girls ami boys. 

88. Malay or Brown People. 

IVuhiiiJS ymi tliitik that 
this Is u little negro girl, 
but she is uoi. Her skin 
Is light Imiwii, and her 
liair Ls long and straight. 
i ’an Yini tidl wbv her eyes 


Malay QUl 


Malay Homo 


not look like 
yuur own ? 

This is the 
brvitber of the 
little girl Do 
you not think 
tliat bis eyes 
full of fun? 

These little 
people live on the 
island of Java, southeast of Asia. Java is a land 
of fmit and flowem. It is so beautiful that people 
often call it the ‘‘ Pearl of the East.” Should 
you like to visit the home of the l)rowm people? 


A Malay Boy. 
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MALAY OR BROWN PEOPLE. 


Here it is, — a pretty hut in a shady grove. The 
hut is made of bamboo. 

Our little brown girl helps her mother keep 
this hut very neat and tidy. She stuffs pillows 
with soft white down that grows on a tree near 
by, and she weaves dried grasses into the mats 
that are used as 
beds. Then she 
covers them with 
pretty cloth. 

Her brother 
pounds the yellow 
husks off the rice 
which they will 
have for breakfast, 
and he gathei*s a 
few cocoanuts and 
a bunch of ripe 
bananas. The fruit 
is eaten raw, but 
the mother cooks 
the rice till it is 
soft and white. Their only table is a mat, and all 
sit around it on the ground while eating. 

Now they are ready for the day's work. Tlie 
coffee berries are turning dark red, and the father 
says it is time to pick them. This will l)e the 
work of the mother and the girl, for the father 
and the boy must let water in over the rice fields. 

A coffee tree is a pretty sight. It has rich 
gray bark, large green leaves and white waxy 
blossoms. In a few months the little seed pods 
of the blossoms grow into clustei-s of red or 
jmrple berries that look like cherries. Our little 
girl must be very careful, for while the lx?rries 
are ripening other blossoms are growing on the 
ends of the new bi*anches. These blossoms must 
not be broken off. 

The berries are spread out to diy, then the 
pulp is pounded or rolled off, and out come the 
coffee seeds ready for market. 

Java is very near the equator, and l)y ten 
o’clock the sun Ls so hot that work in the tielcLs 
is stopped. Now the brown people sit in the 
shade of palm trees and weave baskets. When 


thirsty they break open cocoanuts and drink the 
cool milk that is inside. 

The father says that snares must be set, for 
bats have been nibbling the corn and the tender 
shoots of the palms. Have you ever seen little 
bats that look like mice with wings ? Some of the 
bats of Java are very large and are called flying 
foxes. During the day they hang in dark clusters 
in trees, but in the evening they flit about in 
search of food. This evening the snares and nets 
will be set to catch some of them. 

By four o’clock the air is cooler, and the father 
goes back to the rice field. Now the little girl 
will help her mother spin cotton into yam. Some 
day they will weave the yarn into cloth, and 
make new clothes for the whole family. 

What is the little brown boy doing? There he 
goes tripping across the rice fields towards the 
south shore. He knows of a cave in which 
many swallows build their nests, plastering them 
upon rocks. These nests are made of a glue-like 
substance, and a few of them will make soup 
for supper. Many of these nests are sold to 
people of other lands. 

Nearly all the girls and boys 
of Java dress like these in the 
pictures. While working in the 
sun the boys often wear large 
hats made of very thin strips of 
])aml)oo. 

The brown people are called 
Malays. Most of them live on 
the large group of islands south¬ 
east of Asia. In some places the 
Malays have built cities, but the 
white man rules over most of 
tlie brown race. Many of the 
Malays are savages, like the 
])eople in the black tribes of 

A Java Girl. . . 

Africa. 

Find Java on the map on l)age 111. In wliat direction 
is Javji from Japan? 

What new sights could a Javanese girl see in Japan? 
What could she see in Tibbu’s home ? 

What do the jx?ople of Java eat? Of what are their 
clothes made? 
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89. A Lapland Home. 

Does this family live in a warm land or in a 
cold one? Can you prove your answer by the 
pic^ture ? 

"Which has the warmest coat, the deer, the dog 
or* Ihe little boy peeping tlu*ough the door ? 


yellow people. Your sister, who is holding a 
dipper, has dark hair, but yours is soft and light. 

Let us glance into the hut. What is in this 
bundle that hangs from the roof? It is a ham¬ 
mock made of the warm skin of a deer, and in 
it swings a pretty baby girl with eyes as bright 
and cheeks ixs soft as your own. 



A Ijapland Home. 


Isn’t this a warm hut? See the thick sods 
upon it. Do you think that rain can leak 
through the roof ? See how the sods are placed. 
What holds them up ? 

Why is the hut so dark ? Can you see any 
chimney ? 

Come out, little boy, where we can see you. 
What large round eyes you have, and what a tiny 
flat nose ! Your eyes are as straight as ours, but 
your face tells us that you are one of the little 


Should you like to know where these people 
live ? 

Their home is in the north of Europe, near tlie 
Arctic shore. They are called Lapjys and they 
live in Lapland. Can you find Lapland on the 
map, page 109 ? 

Ah ! here is a snowstorm. Now we know why 
the Lapps w^ear boots with high tops bound 
tightly round their legs. Come I Let us hurry 
into the hut. 
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See the long strips of smoked meat hanging on 
the walls. Here are dishes of sweet milk also, 
and cakes of new cheese. Do you wonder that 
the Lapps are kind to their deer ? Where do you 
think all this food came from ? 



Hammeriest. 


Let us look at the boots and at this great hairy 
coat. Can you tell what they are made of ? 
Some of the coats are made of cloth. At night 
the children sleep side by side between large 
warm deerskins. 

Of eoui-se you wish to know what the reindeer 
feeds on. In summer it bites off tender shoots 
of trees and bushes, but in winter it paws away 
the snow to find a little gray plant, called reindeer 
mo»H, 

It has stopped sno^ving. Now for a ride ! 
Harness a deer to a sled and away we will fly 





over the snow. How fast we go ! Will the fleet 
deer never grow wear}’ ? His master tells us that 
he has driven him a hundred miles in one day. 

Should you like to live in Lapland? Do not 
think that there is snow on the ground all the 


time. As early as May the fields are dotted witL 
pretty fiowers, the birds sing sweetly, and later 
the bushes and vines are loaded with berries. 

Perhaps you would like to live with the Lapps 
who catch salmon and trout in lakes and rivers, 
or with those who wander with tents from place 
to place, in search of good pastures for their herds 
of deer. You would find that the Lapps are very 
kind. 

Hamnierfest is a town that the Lapps often 
visit. It is the farthest north of all the towns 
of Europe. 

Where do the Lapps live V 

What are the uses of the reindeer? 

Can yf)u tell some of the sights that Tibbu often sees, 
but that the Lapland boys never see? 

What would the Japanese boys miss if they went to 
Lapland to live ? 

Why does Tibbu not wear clothes like those which the 
Lapland boys wear? 

Tf you were to go into a Lapland hut, what should you 
expect to see? 

90. Chuglu, the Eskimo Boy.^ 

If we knew the words that little Chuglu uses, 
he could tell us a wonderful story about the land 
of snow and ice in the far north. 

Here is a picture of the hut in which he lives. 
It is built of stones, with turf thrown upon it to 
keep out the biting wind. The hut is now 
covered with snow. During the summer 
Chuglu lives in a tent made of deerskins. 

The Eskimos are found along the north 
cotist of North America, and on the islands 
near by. They live also along the south¬ 
west shores of Greenland. Find Greenland 
on the map, page lOo. 

WHien Chuglu was a l)aby his mother kept him 
in a bag of feathers. That was his cradle and his 
Day after day he lay in the smoky hut, till 
he w’os old enough to walk, and then his mother 
made him a very pretty suit of sealskin clothes. 

1 Chuglu was one of the Eskimos at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. The baby, Columbia, was bom on the 
World’s Fair grounds. 
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On his j^ket she sewed a fur hood that lie could 
cijraw over liis head on very cold days. 

The mother has a large hood on the back of 
tier own jacket, and many a cozy nap has Ohuglu 
■t*^ken in tliLs hood, lx?fore he could walk. 

At length Chuglu is old enough to go out and 
see his father hunt seals. Bring out the sled and 
liariiess the dogs I Snap! goes the long whip, and 
away they glide over the snow. Tlu^ father knows 


whale. He paddles his canoe, or kayaks very 
swiftly, and throws liis harpoon with great skill. 

The kayak is long and narrow. It is covered 
with sealskins. The skins are sewed over the top 
of the canoe, making it water-tight in all parts. 
Eskimos are so skillful that when a kayak ujisets 
they can right it again in the water. 

ruder the skin of the whale there is a thick 
layer of fat, or hh(hhr/\ which k(‘('ps the icy water 



the ])lace. ('huglu 
left with the dogs, while his falhm* creeps up 
k>t..*hind a huge block of ice. Yes, there are the 
»€?als I A rush, a blow, and one unlucky creature 
is held on the end of the sharp sp(;ar. 

It seems very cruel, but Chuglu must have 
food, and now he can eat the flesh of the seal. 
His mother will also make a new jacket of soft fur 
for him. 

It is great sport for the Eskimo to eluise a 


inside, ('an this U* the home of little (’huglu? 
How does he hreallu* in such a elost* and smoky 
place ? 

Look at the lamp. It is a hollow st<me, with 
moss for a wick. Where did the oil come 
from? The lamp smokes, Init it keeps the hut 
warm. 

Along one side of the room then* is a long 
bench. During the day it is used as a seat, but 
at night it forms the family IhmI. 
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Look at Chuglu as he takes off his jacket and 
boots. He wears a shirt of birdskin, and stock¬ 
ings of dogskin. 


Eskimos often move from place to plac 
find seals and fish. Sometimes they hunt fa 
over the frozen sea. When they settle in a ; 
for a short time only, they make huts oi 
blocks of snow, with ice for windows. 

White people often visit the cold seas o: 
north, in search of seals and whales. These p 
give or sell to the Eskimos, knives, needles, 
and other articles. 

In making clothes the Eskimo women are 
skillful. They cut the sealskins to fit welL 
then sew them neatly together. Do you 
think that Chuglu has on a pretty jacket? 

In autumn the days at the far north are 
short. Then the Eskimos hunt all the time i 
it is light. They store up food for the long w 
nights that are near at hand. Some Eskimo* 
in places where the longest night lasts many w 
In summer there is a day that is just as long. 

Should you not like to watch the sun di 
the long day? Eveiy noon it is in the 8< 
and at midnight it is in the north, but it doei 
dip l)elow the horizon. By and by you will 1 
the reason for this. 

Can you find out how Chuglu’s sledge is m 

Where do the Eskimos live? 

l)«*s(Tibe an Eskimo hut. What do Eskimos eat? 

What strange sights would a Lapland boy see, if he 
to visit Chuglu’s home? 

AVhat objects in your home would seem stran 
Eskimo children? 


Which people wear the best clothing, those of Ja 
Japan, of Lapland or of the northern coast of 1 
America? Give a reason for your answer. 


Inside an BaKlmo Hut. 


Now we can see his face clearly. The bright 
black eyes are aslant, the hair is coarse and black, 
and the skin is yellowish brown. Perhaps 
Chuglu Ix^longs to the same greJit family as do the 
childi-en of Japan, China, Lapland and Java. 

Dinner is ready. Will you dine with Chuglu? 
He will have a feast to-day, for his mother has 
given him a large piece of blubber. His father is 
eating a slice of raw frozen 
fiesh. Now he helps him¬ 
self to a piece that has 
been boiled. 

In this cold region no 
grain grows, and so these 
people have no bread. 

There is no fresh milk 
nor cheese such as we saw 
in the Lapland home, for 
Chuglu’s father has no 
tame deer. 

Some days they eat fish and sea fowl, and when 
Chuglu’s father kills a great white bear, its fiesh 
feeds them for a long time. 





91. Children of the Indian Tribes. 

Can you tell what is in the cradle that hangs 
on the tree? It is a tiny baby with round black 

f eyes and red-brown skin. 

Tills cradle is made of a 
piece of Ijoard, wrapped in 
cloth. There an- jirctt} 
Uytiih on t)ie cloth 
liich do you like Ihl^sI. tlu 
ill which Chuglu slept, tlie 
nock of the little Lajihmd 
or the cradle ol the Indian 

swing from 
the branch of a tree. He will also 
take long journeys on his lnother^s 
l>at‘k. 

When those chuliby tiiigeis arc 
strong enough to use a lx»w and 
arrows, the little Indian boy will 


Some tribes of Indians live in good houses 
made of wood, brick or stone. These have large 
herds of cattle and fields of grain. 

Ill some places many families live in one large 
house or purhln. It is made of stone or of brick 
dried in the sun. f >n page 104 there is a picture 
of a jnieldo. 


|niei)lo, and tin 


tndiaiuB and Uietr Campa. 


CHILDREN OF THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


learn tu shoot. He 
will alscj tied on¬ 
to a horae and will 
learn to ritle. 

As he grows older 
he will iTin races, wrestle, swim, play ball, hunt 
and fish. 

Can you tell what holds the tents up ? What 
do you think the tents are made of? 


wliole village. Some uf the lnl>es lliat live in 
pnchlns have large fruit groves and graiiifiehls. 

Let us visit au Indian camp in the evening. 

Here is a drum made liy stretching a skin over 
a holhuv log. Tlie U*ating of this <baim calls 
the trilK? to an evening ilance round the camp 
file. At fii-st the daucera move slowly. Then tlie 
drum lx>ats hLstcr and the dance Iteconies more 
rapid, till it breaks into fierce leajdug and yelling, 
as if the Indians were fighting a battle. 

Tlie children look on with delight. Some 
day they will go tluough the same dance. This 
evening they listen to stories of the brave deeds 
of their fathers, and then they go to their tents to 
dream of the time when they will be warriors. 
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The Indians are very skillful in making bows 
and arrows, but their chief weapon now is the rifle. 

The red-brown man taught the white man how 
to make canoes of birch bark, and shoes of soft 
deerskin. The dusky savage also showed the 
paleface how to make com grow in a forest. 
The trees were first killed by cutting a ring 
of bark from their tmnks, or by burning off the 
bark. The hot sun could then ripen the corn, as 
there were no leaves to shade it. 

Is there nothing to say about the Indian 
girh? 

While the boys are wrestling or hunting, the 
girls must stay at home and work. They must 
learn to cook, to hoe in the garden, to skin 
the animals that 
have been killed, 
and to take down 
and put up the tents 
when moving camp. 

They must also help 
to carry all the tents 
and kettles from 
place to place. 

The little Indian 
girl finds some time 
for play. She is very 
fond of dolls. What 
kind of dresses do 
you think she makes 
for her dolls ? What kind of playhouse does she 
like best? 

Indians are found in nearly all parts of South 
America, and in the western part of North 
America. Only a few tribes live east of the 
Mississippi river. 

The number of Indians in the United States is 
small. There are about as many here now as 
there were when the white men first settled in 
America. 

Where are Indiang, found? Can you draw an Indian’s 
tent ? 

What has the Indian taught the white man? 

If an Indian girl were to visit Japan, w'hat strange 
sights would she see? ' What could an Indian girl teach a 
Lapland giri? 


92. The Land of the Arabs. 

We start to-day for a land that lies &r U 
southeast of the isthmus of Suez. The 
part of our trip is to New York. Can yon i 
on the map the shortest route hy water 
New York to the isthmus of Suez ? 

It will take about two weeks to cross Hia j 
and the long Mediterranean sea. 

Now we are passing the great rock of GKlpi 
near the strait that opens into this lon^ 
What grand division is this on the south? 1 
one is on the north ? 

Here we are at the isthmus. A small he 
waiting to take us from the steamer to tibe: 

We are just in 1 
—a caravan $ 
to-day for the 
place we wisl 
visit. 

We must t 
on the backf 
camels, as our i 
winds across a 
desert. Here 
camel kneelinj 
you. Now yoi 
on,—^hold fast i 
it rises. 

Let us wait fl 
minutes near the great Suez canal.^ Here 
long line of steamships ready to pass thro 
Should you like to look inside these ships an< 
what they cariy? This one is from souti 
Asia. It is loaded with tea, cotton, silk and g 
This cargo will be carried to the British Isles 

The steamer from which we landed is boui 
Australia. Below its decks there are thousam 
yards of cloth and many kinds of machines 
tools. This ship will bring back a cargo of ^ 

Now the caravan is ready to start. We 
our faces towards the southeast, and soon 
sight of the little city by the canal. How 
and sandy the land is, and how hot the air 

1 On page 51 there are two views of this cana 
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We camp to-night near this well of cool water. 
In the early morning we are off again, and at 
about ten o’clock we reach another well. Here 
we rest till the sun is low. 



Arab Family. 


Days pass, and we are still in the midst of the 
luming sands. Now the wells are far apart, and 
we must carry water in bags made of camel’s skin. 

It is noon, and we have halted for the day. 
How the sun beats down ! 

See the dust whirling towards us ! What is 
going to happen? The camels are burying their 
noses in the sand. 

We must be quick, or a hot whirlwind will* 
reach us before we are ready for it. Place a 
piece of cloth on the sand, and press your face hard 
down into it. While the hot wind is passing, 
you must breathe the air that is in the sand. 

Now the wind is here. We are stifling I It 
seems as if hot coals were burning our liodies. 
The whirling sand almost buries us. Five minutes 
pass. They seem like hours. Now* the camels 
nre raising their heads, and the stoim is over. 
This is the simoon^ or stifling wind of the deseii: 
of Arabia. Where is this desert ? 

As we travel over the hot sand, clouds of locusts 
fly about us. They look like grasshoppers. Bees 
and wasps swarm upon the rocks that jut out of 
the sand. Countless scorpions, with poison stings, 
creep over the dr}" surface. 

The plant life is scanty. The camels find a 
few tufts of coarse gi*ass, sharp thistles and 
cactus plants. 


Our route now leads over higher land. Here 
and there we see tents pitched under spreading 
date palms. In the distance low mountains rise 
on the plain. To-morrow our journey will end. 

Here we are at last in a land of flowers ! It 
looks like a vast island-garden in a sea of sand. 
Mile after mile of groves and grainfields stretches 
away to the south. This is the land of the Arabs. 

Should you like to go to school with these 
Arab boys? They are reading the Koran, which 
is their Bible. Listen to the strange words which 
tell them not to press wine from grapes. In all 
this fair land no wine is made from grapes, but 
the fruit is eaten. 

The Arab boys are dark, but they belong to 
the white race. Have you not seen boys that 
look like these? 

School is over for the day, and our little friends 
will show us their homes. First we must see the 
hoi-ses. 

How the Arab loves his horse ! He oils 
its hoofs so that the hot sand will not crack 
them. He chooses for it the finest grass and the 
purest water, and often feeds it on dates and 



Arab School. 


barley. He places no cruel bit in its mouth, but 
guides the noble animal by pressing his knees 
against its sides. The Arabs have the most 
beautiful hoi'ses on earth. 






THE LAND OF THE ARABS 


! Some Arabs live in good houses 

f ^ of stone or of wood. The people 

are very kind and polite, and we 
are sorry to leave the dusky 
white boys, but we must begin 
our long journey back to the 
dearest land of all, — America. 


AVhat l)oclies of water should you have to cross in going 
from your home to Arabia? 

Of what gi'and division is Arabia a part? 

In deserts, why are camels more useful tlian horses are ? 
Name some animals that are found in Arabia? 


As far as the ey’^e can reach, beautiful date 
trees wave in the valleys. For breakfast to-morrow 
we shall have fresh dates and also sweet cakes 
made of the same kind of fruit. The date in 


Of what use are camels to Arabs? 

'VMiat do Arabs eat ? AVhat berries that grow in Arabia 
are used to flavor drink ? 

Where else does coffee grow ? 
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No fences* are iieednl, 
for water sepanites the iieltls. 

Boats with wliite stils 
seem to s^kini over the mead¬ 
ows, but of course they are 
in the canals. In handling the boats, girls are 
often more skillful than 1 >o}t^. 

Some of the children in Holland are l)orn on 
boats, and spend their lives floating about the 
canals. They go from place to place where their 

^ Holland is also called The Netherlands, which means 
lowlands. This name appears on the map, page 109. 


Scenes In Holland. 

working in the field. Yes, the inothei*s and 
sistei-s in Holland often make hay, dig potatoes, 
sow grain, hoe corn and do all kinds of hard 
work. They even help to draw the boats along 
the canals. 

What queer shoes the homes wear in the fieliLs I 
They are flat boards tied under the hoofs. Why 
do they wear them ? 


93. Children of the Lowlands. 

To-day we will visit Holland, the land of canaLs.^ 
It is on the low plain through wliich the river 
Rhine flows to the sea. 

This land is crossed by a network of canals and 
ditches. Its wide meadows look as level as a 


fathers find work. When they are old enough 
they have l)oats of their own. 

Let us take a trip on one of the house lx)ats. 

See the long rows of windmills ! They are 
pumping water from the low fields into ditches. 
When the corn is ripe the windmills will help 
grind it to meal. 

What are tliese men duing? Tliey are cutting 
strips of soft eailln and placing them whei'e they 
will dry. These strips are filled with roots and 
grass, ajid will k' sold for fuel. They are (mrned 
liy all except the rieb people. 

Here is a band of haymakers. See the girls 
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A large part of this low land is very soft and 
boggy. It seems like a wet sponge. The ground 
trembles under even the little children at play. 
If it were not for wide shoes, the horses would 
sink deep into the soil. 

What a land this is for the barefoot girls and 
boys ! They can splash in the puddles, wade in 



8€>ene in the Alps. 


the ditches, sail boats on the canals and catch 
fish nearly everywliere. 

You should see the children in winter, when 
the canals are frozen. How swiftly they skim 
over the ice ! For miles and miles the canals are 
then alive with skatei*s ! 

Poor children use wooden skates, but they have 
much fun. People go to market on skates. Here 
is a little girl going to sell a basket of eggs. 
She will bring back a small red cheese and a 
loaf of bread about two feet long. 

Should you like to wear wooden shoes? Of 
course you would take them off at the door, and 
not wear them in the liouse. Do you not think 
that our leather shoes are much better than 
wooden ones? 

Here we are at a bridge. Our house boat 
cannot pass till the bridge is raised. The men 
who move the bridge swing out to us a little 
wooden shoe on the end of a pole and line, and 
we drop into it a small piece of money to pay 
them for their work. 


Now we are near a city. It looks like a forest 
of masts, trees and steeples. Boats, boats every¬ 
where ! The houses are very neat. Perhaps tlie 
kitchen is the front room, but what of it? 

Should you like to live in Holland? 

What large river flows across the plain of Holland ? 

AV^here does the Rhine river rise? In what direction is 
Holland from the Swiss plateau? 

AMiat is a house boat ? Are the rivers of Holland swift 
or slow’ ? 

What do the people of Holland use for fuel? 

Of what use are windmills to the jHiople of Holland? 

Of what use are canals ? 

Name some of the plants that grow’ in Holland. 

94. Children of the Highlands. 

Let us leave the “ land of canals,” and sail far 
up the river Kliine. Hans, a Holland boy, wiU go 
with us to visit the Swiss boys who live on the 
plateau near the high Alps. 

Here we are in a pretty village, close by the 
snowy peaks. Wilhelm, a little Swiss boy, comes 
down the road to meet us. 

How stninge the place looks to Hans I He has 
always lived on low land by the sea. Now for the 
fii-st time he sees great rocky ranges upon which 
snow lies all the year. 

What do you think that Hans misses most? 
Yes, the quiet canals. In Wilhelm’s home no 
white sails seem to skim across rich meadows. 
Many of the Swiss streams rush and roar over 
steep, rocky beds. Hans feels of the water and 
finds it icy cold. Wilhelm says that it flows from 
a long glacier. 

The Swdss village is all alive to-day. Spring 
has come, and the flocks must be driven up the 
mountains to feed. 

The men who go with the flocks will be away 
from home till near the end of summer, and many 
carts are loaded with food and bedding for them. 
Hans and Wilhelm are very happy, for they are 
going on the long trip. 

When all are ready they set out with long lines 
of cattle and sheep. The flocks graze for a few 
days at the foot of the mnge, then as the snow 




sail on the ocean, and of vast level lands, called 
prairies. Next year he will \dsit Hans and will 
see many strange sights along the canals. 

Now the time 

An loe Point. weave cottoii 

and wool into 

cloth, but this will not be new to him. He 

has seen the same kind of work in the cities 
of Holland, near his own home. 


What have the girls and boys in the \dllage been 
doing all summer? 

They have helped their mothers mow gi*ass, 
plait straw into hats, and take care of the cattle 
that were not (hiven to the mountains. They 
have also milked the cows and goats, and have 
made butter and cheese. 

Have you ever seen a churn ? In this Swiss 
village the merry little streams are set at work 
turning churns. Milk and cheese are leading- 
articles of food. Very little meat is eaten. 
Many potatoes are raised, and these often take the 
place of bread. Dried apples and peal’s are also 
used for food. 

Every year many thousand people visit the 
Alps to see the snowy peaks, the long glaciei-s 
and the mountain lakes. Many young men earn 
a living by serving as guides to the visitoi-s. One 
of the pictures on this page shows a jiarty climlv 
ing an ice iioint on a glacier. 


Where is the Swiss highland? 

Wliy are many of the streams of this 
highland very swift ? 

Where du glaciers come from ? 
Describe a Swiss cottage. Can yon 
t^'ll why lieavy stones are placed or 
the roofs of cot 
tages 

What kinds oi 
work can the 
girls and boys oi 
Switzerland do V 

He people of Switz- 

erland use foi 

Name ani- 

iiials that Swiss 

What kinds oi 
goods are made in 
S\v'iss cities ? 

^ Find Switzerland 
on the map, page 

rection is it from 
, ” Holland ? 


AVilhelm Inis met girls and 
boys from many lands, He has 
heard them tell of great ships that 
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95. Homes of the Races. 

People live in nearly every land. Of c-ourse 
there are many more people in .some place.s 
than in others, and we have .seen that all do 
not look alike. 

Most of the l)lack tribes liv(* .st)uth of the 
desert, of Sahara and in Australia. 

The “red men,” or n'd-hrown tril)es, are 
found in many paids of America. 

The people of the brown race mak(‘ their 
homes mainly on the islands southeast of 
Asia. 

The yellow' people live in th(! river basins 
of Asia and Europe sloping to the Pacific 
and Arctic oceans. They are also found 
along the Arctic coast of America. 

In the Old World the home of the white 
race is between the lands of the black and 
the yellow races. 


The ma]) w'ill show' what parts of America 
and Australia arc? now held by white })eople. 
Page 87 tells about the people of the land 
in which we live. 

96. Homes of the Nations. 

A long time ago Kurojx* was the homt* of 
many tribes of white; pi'ople. Some tcuuh'd 
their flocks and others tilled the* soil. 

The tribes often fought for the* be.st lands. 
Those that lived on wide plains wcTe open to 
attack from all sides. In some ])laces ranges 
of mountains and arms of the sea kept the 
tribe's apart. 

Here and there a .strong tribe w'ould e-on- 
quer many we*ak one*s, and a single chief 
would rule; ove*r all. Perhaps he would add 
to his land till it ivached to the sea, to a 
w'ide river or to a range of mountains. 
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In these and in other ways, the small tribes 
grew to large ones, imder a few rulers. As 
years rolled by, the people of each large tribe 
learned to use the same names for things 
about them. After a time they began to 
trade with other tribes, and to learn how they 
did their work, how they dressed and what 
they thought. 

At length people found out how to print 
books from type, and then they became much 
wiser. Now, of course, they have fine schools, 
beautiful houses and railroads. Thus the 
tribes have grown to 7iations, each having 
its own land and its own nders. 

For ages and ages nations have been grow¬ 
ing in nearly all lands, but there are still 
many savage tribes. The home of a nation, 
or the land in which it lives, is called a 
country. The city or town in which the laws 
of a nation are made is called the capital of 
the country. 

A nation may be a part of one race, or 
it may be made of people of two or more 
races. 

97. Map Studies.^ 

North America.* 

In what country do you live ? What ocean is on 
the west ? What other bodies of water help to bound 
the United States ? 

What country is north of the United States? 
What ocean is north of Canada? What ocean is 
on the east? On the west? What great bay indents 
the north coast ? What bodies of water lie between 
Canada and the United States ? 

What country is south of the United States ? 
What ocean is west of Mexico ? What body of water 
is on the east ? What river flows along the northeast 
border of Mexico ? 

Where are the West Indies? Name the largest 
island of this group. 

* Many teachers may prefer to omit these map studies. 

* For answers, study the colored maps on pages 106 to 115. 


South America. 

What large river basin is almost wholly in Brazil ? 
Which part of Brazil is a low plateau ? What ocean 
is on the east ? 

Where is Chile ? What is its shape? Into what 
ocean do the streams of Chile flow ? 

Name the long country east of Chile. What 
divides the two lands ? Name the river system that 
drains the northern part of the Argentine Bepublic. 

Europe. 

Where are the British Isles? What sea is on 
the east ? What ocean is on the west ? Where is 
Ireland ? Where is Scotland ? WThere is England ? 

What country covers the greater part of the low¬ 
land of Europe? Name the largest river basin in 
Russia. What bodies of water touch the shores of 
Russia ? 

What country lies north of the Swiss plateau? 
Upon what seas does Germany border? 

Between what countries are the P 3 rrenees moun¬ 
tains ? What bodies of water partly bound Spain ? 
What bodies of water partly bound France ? In what 
country is the greater part of the Rhone basin ? 

Where is Italy? What is its shape? 

What large country is in the middle part of the 
Danube basin? Name the countries that lie north 
of AustriarHungary. On what sea does Austria- 
Hungary border ? 

Africa. 

Where is Egypt ? What large river flows across 
it ? On what seas does Egypt border ? 

What river system drains the Kongo State ? 

Asia. 

In what country is the Ganges basin? What 
highland is north of India ? What ocean is on the 
south ? 

What large country is east of Tibet? In what 
direction do the great rivers of China flow ? What 
ocean is east of China ? 

WHiere is Japan ? What vast country covers the 
northern part of Asia? What oceans border on 
Siberia? What country is west of Siberia? 

Australia. 

Where is New South Wsdes ? Where is Victoria f 



HEAT, WIND AND BAIN. 


98. A Home Lesson for a Hot Day. 

Find a place where the sun shines upon sand or 
upon hard bare ground. 

Hold your hand one inch from the sand or the 
bare ground, then one foot away, and three feet 
away. In which place is the air warmest ? 

Find a flat rock. Can you feel heat coming from it ? 

Place your hand near the sand and then near some 
water that stands in the sun. Which is warmer, the 
air above the water or above the sand? 

99. How the Air is Heated. 

On a clear summer day, how hot the air is 
over a sandy field, and how cool a breeze 
from over the sea. 

A flat rock in the sunshine may be hot, while 
green grass close by it feels cold. On very 
hot days, why do we like to sit in the shade ? 

The Bim warms the surface of the earth, 
and the earth then warms the air just as a 
stove does. 

Dust and clouds also receive warmth from 

the sun, and help to 
warm the air about 
them. Can you now 
tell why the air be¬ 
comes cooler when 
heavy clouds form be¬ 
tween us and the sun ? 

When the sun is 
shining, some parts of 
the earth become 
warmer than other 
parts. For this reason, 
the air in some places 
is warmer than it is in others. 

100. How the Earth is Heated. 

Let us suppose that the straight lines in 
figure I. are rays coming from the sun to the 


earth at noon and also at about nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

Coimt the slanting rays. Count the vertical 
or upright ones. Which rays spread out 
farther over the surface 
of the earth ? 

The more nearly over¬ 
head the sun is, the 
thicker its rays reach 
the earth. In the morn¬ 
ing, when the sun is 
low in the sky, the rays 
are very slanting, and 
the earth warms slowly. 

Which part of a day 
is generally the warm¬ 
est ? Why does the 
earth become cool or cold in the evening? 

In summer the sun shines higher in the 
sky than it does in winter. In the coldest 
part of the year, the sun’s rays are more 
slanting than they are in summer. 

On places near the equator, the sun shines 
almost straight down every day in the year, 
and makes a wide ?iot hdt round that part of 
the earth. 

As we travel north or south from the hot 
belt, the sun’s rays become more and more 
slanting, and therefore we reach cooler and 
cooler parts of the earth. Round the poles 
there are wide regions of ice and snow. 

In figure II., as many rays fall upon B as 
upon A. Over B the rays are nearly vertical, 
but over A they strike the surface with greater 
slant. 

Which is the wider space, A or B ? Upon 
which do the rays strike nearer together? 

Figure II. shows that while the sun is shining 
nearly straight down on the hot belt, its rays 
fall with more slant on other parts of the earth. 
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THE SEASONS. 





suffers from heat? The 
fine, ami is inaile into elotlin 


Alpaca. 


101. High and Low Land. 

The alpaca lives near the equator. Look at its 
long wool. Do you not think that this little animal 

wool is very 
Have you 
ever seen 
any alpaca 
cloth? 

The alpaca 
looks like a 
little camel, 
but it does 
not live in a 
sandy desert. 
Each toe has 
a tough sole 
to help climb 
rocky places where the alpaca goes to find grass. 

The home of the alpaca is high among the Andes. 
Even in summer it can see snowy peaks only a little 
distance above the places where it feeds. Do you 
think that the alpaca needs its warm coat of wool ? 

Some mountains near tlie equator 
are very cold. The sun often 
shines straiglit down on 
lofty peaks that are cov¬ 
ered with snow. 

The thin pure air on 
high plateaus and 
mountains is colder 
than the air of the 
lowlands which are 
at the same distance 
as the highlands from 
the equator. ^ 


102. The Seasons. 

Which is the coldest 
part of the year ? Which 
is the hottest part ? 

What season comes be¬ 
fore summer? What one comes before winter ? 

Can you name three kinds of fruit that ripen in 
autumn ? Three in summer ? 


In what season do most of the wild flowers 
blossom ? 

What can you see on a winter day that you cannot 
see on a summer day ? 

What games do you play in winter ? What ones 
in summer ? In spring ? In 
autumn ? 

Which season do you like 
best ? 


Once a year the earth 
goes round the sun. The 
path of the earth is almost 
a circle, with the sun near 
its center. For six months 
the vertical rays of the sun fall north of the 
equator. During the other half of the year 
they fall south of that line. 

While the sun is north of the equator we 
liave spring and summer. While 
It is south of the equator we 
have autumn and winter. 

it is winter on one 
ide of the equator it is 
summer on the other 
.side. 


Storks of Strassborg; 


104. 

A Sign of Spring. 

One sign of spring is 
the coming of the storks. 
They visit nearly all parts 
of Europe, going as far 
north even as Lapland. 

The storks make their 
nests of sticks on the tops 
of buildings and in tall 
trees. There they lay 
their large white eggs. 
These birds are always 
welcome, as they are thought to bring good luck. 

'When the cold season begins in Europe, the storks 
fly south. They cross the great sea and visit Africa. 


103. Change of Seasons. 



Some of the storks wade along the shores of the 
Nile, searching for frogs, snakes and fish. Others 
feed in the swamps and marshes of tlie lake region, 
where the Nile rises. Still others fly to the far-off 
southern part of Africa, where summer reigns wliile 
it is winter in Europe. 

What does this lesson tell about the seasons north 
and south of the equator ? 

Strassburg is in the upper part of the valley of 
the Rhine. 

106. Belts of Heat.' 

What river basins does the equator cross ? 

What rivers flow into the Arctic ocean? Are their 
basins cold or warm ? 

What river basins are about halfway between the 
equator and the poles ? 

Which part of the earth is in the hot belt? 
What river basins are in tliis belt? 

The hot belt has no winter. Here some 
parts of the year are cooler than others, and 
some months are rainy while others are dry. 


What river basins are in the warm belts? 

The warm belts are a little cooler than 
the hot belt. They have long summers and 
short winters. Snow is seldom seen in the 
warm belts, except on mountains, but there 
are many frosty nights in winter. 

What river basins are in the cool belts ? 

The cool belts have cold winters and hot 
summers. The air of spring and autumn is 
cool. The laud is white with snow during 
a large part of winter and early spring. 

There is but little land in the southern cool 
belt. 

The cold belt of the north has very long 
winters and short summers. Along the Arctic 
coast in this belt the soil is deeply frozen the 
year round. The hot .sun of summer thaws 
it only a few inches in depth. 

Even in .summer a wide field of ice and 
snow spreads round each pole. 

^ On page 125 there is a small map of the zones of light. 
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THE TRADE WINDS. 


106. The Trade Winds. 


107. The Ghilf Stream. 



In nearly all parts of the hot belt, and 
for a short distance beyond it, brisk winds 
blow in a westerly direction. These are 
called trade winds. 

The trade winds blow over about one half 
the surface of the earth. As they sweep 
over the sea they gather up a vast amount of 
moisture and give it to the river basins in 
their path. 

What great river basins are in the hot 


Junk on the PacUlc. 

In some places over the land, the trade 
winds turn from their westerly course. Over 
the sea these winds often blow for weeks 
without changing either their speed or their 
direction. 

The winds that bear moisture to the river 
basins of the warm and the cool belts blow 
mainly from the southwest and west. 

On the cover of this book there is a picture 
of the fleet of Columbus. The trade winds 
filled the sails of this fleet, during the famous 
voyage to America, in 1492. 


There are many streams of salt water in 
the sea. These are called ocean currents. 
Some are warm and others are cold. 

Wide ocean currents flow westward under 
the trade winds. A branch of one of these 
currents winds among and around the West 
Indies, and then flows northeast across the 
Atlantic ocean. After passing Cuba this is 
called the Gkdf stream. 

Between Cuba and Florida this stream is 
about forty miles wide and half a mile 
deep. It flows about five miles an hour. The 
water is dark blue and very 
warm. 

As the Gulf stream crosses 
the Atlantic, it widens and 
flows more slowly. West of 
Europe this warm stream 
divides. One part flows 
along the northwest shore 
of Europe while the other 
part turns towards Africa. 

The Gulf stream warms 
the winds that sweep over 
it, and these winds bear 
much warmth to western 
Europe. They give mild 
weather all the year to 
the British Isles. By and by we shall learn 
about other great currents in the sea. 

The strange vessel in the picture is called a junk, 
Tt is made of bamboo, — a large grass-like plant that 
grows in southeast Asia. 

Several years ago a junk was wrecked off the 
coast of China. Its masts were broken off and its 
sails were blown away. 

For weeks and weeks the hull drifted in a great 
ocean current. At length it was found upon the rocky 
shore of Alaska, thousands of miles from the place 
where it lost its masts. 

The junk drifted in the Japan current. In what 
direction does this current flow ? 







108. Where Plants Grow, 


(Jan yon natne a lUiiiit that grows lu a swamp ? A ifl 

Can you rniine one tliat grows in a aamiy place ? i I j 

What flowers have yon seen growing in the woods ? ^ j 

Of what use is the tuft on tlie thistle seed ? ^ 

I>t> yon krtow of any seeds so light that they are | 

blown about ? 

Try to find a seed that will float on water. How miglit that seed 
be earned from oue place to another? 

Can yon name any birds that feed on seeds? On fruits? 

Can you name an enemy of eaelt of these plants: potato, tomato, 
corn, apple ? 


Soil, Water and Heat 


Every plant grows best where it has the kind uf soil, 
and tliti amount of water and heat that it needs. 

Where do pussy willows and caMails grow? Have you 
ever seen them on high rocky places? They like swamps 
and the )>auks of ponds anti streams. 

Where does the water lily grow? Where are its roots? 
Do you think that you could make a water lily grow 
in your garden? 

Have you ever seen tlie pretty white lieads of clover 
weaving in dry pastures ? A little red clover also grows 
there, but much more of it is found in moist meadow^s. 

Pines thrive on dry and n.icky hillsides. Wheat grows 
best in the rich soil of prairies. Oranges ripen in sunny 
lands where the warm season lasts nearly all the year. 

All over the earth, plants search out the soil, heat and 
moisture that best suit their need.s. 


I 
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PliANTS OF THE HOT BELT. 


109. Plants of the Hot Belt. 

Which of the little people whom we liave visited 
live near the equator? 





Spices. 


What do the people of Java eat? What plants 
grow near the home of our Malay friends ? 

Where is Tibbu’s home? What plants supply 
food to the people of the Kongo basin? 

What have you learned about the selvas ? AVliat 
large lily grows in the shallow water of the Amazon 
river ? Why is it so hard to travel in the selvas ? 

What do you know about the seasons of the hot belt ? 

The hot hdt includes parts of the basins of 
the Amazon, Nile and Kongo rivers, the pen¬ 
insulas of southern Asia, and the islands 
southeast of Asia. 

This belt has a hot or a warm season all 
the year, with plenty of rain. The hot belt 
is very rich in plant life. 

Among the chief food plants are the plan¬ 
tain, breadfruit, date and cocoanut. 


The plantain is very much like the banana. 

The banana often grows to the height of 
twenty feet, with leaves ten feet in length. 
Several clusters of fruit grow on each plant. 

In hot lands the banana is widely used as 
food. On many islands of the Pacific it is the 
chief food of the natives. 

Breadfruit grows on a tree that has large 
glossy leaves. The fruit is about as large as a 
melon. It is picked just before it is ripe, and 
is often cooked by baking. This useful fruit 
tastes like boiled potatoes and sweet milk. 

The breadfruit is also cut into slices and 
dried in the sun. The slices are then baked, or 
they are ground to flour and made into bread. 

The islands southeast of Asia are very rich 
in spices. Among these are pepper, cloves, 
nutmeg and cinnamon. 



Cloves grow on trees. The buds are picked when 
they turn red. They are then dried and sent to 
market. Cloves have a hot, biting taste. 

Cinnamon is the dried bark of a kind of small tree. 
The outer bark 
is taken off, and 
only the inner 
bark is dried for 
market. Do you 
like this fragrant 
spice ? 

Nutmegs are 
taken from a little 
fruit that grows 
on a large tree. 

The seed of this 
fruit is taken out 
and dried for sev¬ 
eral weeks. It 
is then cracked 
open and out 
comes a hard 
kernel. 

This kernel is 
the nutmeg which is often grated into puddings 
and pies. 

Pepper berries grow in long clusters on a climb¬ 
ing shrub or vine. The berries are dried in the sun. 


Baimna PUmt. 
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PLAXTS! OF THE WARM BELTS. 

Plante of the Warm Belts. 
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that lies south of the Kongo basin and 
There is a warm belt on each side of the nearly all of Australia. 
hot belt. The seasons of the* warm belts are long. 

The warm belt on the north includes Mexico, lud summers and short, cool winters. The 





the southern part 
of the United State.s, 
the shore.s of the 
Mediterranean sea, 
the basin of the 
Ganges, and tlie 
.•southern half of tlie 
plains of China. 

The warm belt on 
the soutii i lie I lilies 
the La Plata liasin, 
the part of Africa 
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PLANTS OF THE COOL BELTS. 


112. Plants of the Cool Belts. 


113. Plants of the Cold Belt. 



The cool belt on the north is a wide path 
across the middle of North America, Europe 
and Asia. 

There is but little land in the cool belt 
south of the equator. 

In the cool belt of the north the hot and 
cold seasons are about 
equal in len,irth. Tin* 


A cold belt reaches from the bleak slop 
near the Arctic shore to the north pole. 

Very little is known about the islands 
the icy sea round the south pole. 

The cold belts have very short summe) 
Stunted trees and shrubs grow nearly as £ 
north a.s the Arctic shores. 

What does the reindeer feed on ? 


Haiv«t ScaDe 
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chief products are grains, — 
wlietit, corn, rye, oats and barley. 

The best grazing lands are in the 
cool belt of llie north. Here are 
also file largest forests of soft 
woods,— pine, (ir, spruce, etc. 

What have you read alwut the prairk-s of North 
America ? 

Theap prairies are in the mol l>elt and form one 
of the largest and richest garden regions on earth. 
Over large areas the soil is more than fifty feet in 
depth. The rainfall is plentiful, and the land is so 
nearly level that most of the rain that falls here 
sinks into the soil. 

The picture on this page is a harvest scene on 
the prairies. The large machines drawn by horses 
reap and bind the wheat. 

What kinds of grain are made into flour ? 


Uses of Plants. 


Name six plants that supply food. 

What kinds of cloth are made from plants ? 

What kinds of wood are used in liouses ? 

Do you know of any plants that are used f 
medicine ? 

Wliat articles are made from bark ? From sap 
From buds ? Leaves ? Boots ? Blossoms ? Wood 





ANIMALS. 
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116. A nim als, — Tlieir Teeth, Claws, etc. The heavy horse with wide hoofs can graze 

„ . • , XV. r j o WTL X oil soft land, and its feet do not cling to the 

Name two animals that feed on grass ? What ° 

kinds of feet or toes have they? grass roots. 

Draw an eagle’s foot, and a duck’s foot. Can you The humming bird has a long slender bill 

tell the uses of each ? which it thrusts deep into sweet blossoms for 



How do the teeth of a cow differ from those of a 
jMt f Why does a cow not need sharp teeth, like 

iliose of a cat? 

^ Wlist kind of covering has a sheep ? A frog ? A 
ItOiit ? A robin ? Where does each live ? 

Whioh do you think are warmer, feathers or furs ? 

116. Animals and their Homes. 

Every creature is suited to its proper home, 
lliere are many kinds of bills, legs, feet, 
tongues, noses and teeth, but each kind has 
its special use. It helps the animal to get 


nectar and insects. The heron has long legs 
for wading, and a neck of about the same 
length to reach down for food. 

Animals have many kinds of coverings. 
There are turtles with strong shells, fish with 
thin scales, birds with light feathers, frogs 
with smooth skin, sheep with curly wool, 
and squirrels with soft fur. Some animals 
are suited to live in water, and others on 
land or in the air. 

All aroimd us there is a struggle for food. 





food or to protect itself in the place where it The sharp-eyed robin makes a dainty meal 
fives. of earthworms, and soon the cheery songster 

The eagle has sharp claws and a beak to is in the claws of a cat. The owl files about 
hold and to tear the flesh on which it feeds, in the evening, looking for field-mice. 




ANIMAIiS OF THE HEAT BELTS. 
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Every creature has some 
means of defense or of es¬ 
cape. The fly, with its many 
. eyes and its wings, often 
saves itself by flight. The 
turtle draws itself within its hard shell. The bee thrusts 
out its sting. The horse kicks, the cow tosses, the dog 
bites and the squirrel leaps from branch to branch or 
darts into a hole. 

Animals often roam about in search of food, but 
there are places that they cannot cross. They may 
be swift and strong, but they cannot live beyond 
the regions that produce their food. • 

Cattle roam over meadow's and high, grassy 
plains, but they cannot pass over broad, rocky 
heights or sandy triicts. The wild horse must stop at 
the border of tlie grassland. Animals whose food is in the 
sea cannot w'ander far from the .sliore. 

What a w'onderful storybook Nature whites in each season. 
How pretty the ]uctures are! Can yo\i read the story that the 
spider spins in its w'eb? Can you draw a picture as pretty 
as that upon the w ing of a l)utterfly? 


Animals of the Heat Belts. 


Among 


Many large and fierce animals live in the hot belt, 
these are the elephant, the lion and the gorilla. 

Where is the home of the camel? Of the .tapir? 
The crocodile ? The boa ? The rhmoceros ? 

Why cannot the animals of Africa reach Australia 
or South AnuM-ica ? 

Only a few animals can cross oceans, deserts 
or lofty highlands. For this reason the same 
kinds of anunals do not roam over all parts 
of a h(‘at belt. 

See wdiat queer animals live in Australia! There 
is one wdth a bill like that of a duck. Another is 
covered with sharp spines. Have you ever seen a 
kangaroo ? 

The giraffe feeds on leaves and branches. Of what use is its long 
neck ? In which grand division is the giraffe found ? 

Where is the home of the llama and the alpaca ? Name a large bird 
that lives among the Andes. 




animaijs of the HBAT BEI/rS. 


Name three 

^■■amialll that 

"live in the 
warm belt ^ 
of the south. 

Name three in the warm., belt of the 
north. 

' "Where is the home of the 
biaon ? Of the buffalo ? The 
yi£k ? The moose ? The 
gtix^y ? The chamois ? 

The elk? 

Is the beaver found in 
a cold land or in a warm 
one? Name four an-f• /• 
iTTnala of the cool belt 
of the north. 

Cattle, sheep and 
horses are found 
chiefly in the cool 
and warm belts. 

Some animals 
brave even the 
Arctic weather 
in their search 
for food.^ Neither 
the chilly wind, 
the frozen ground 
nor the icy water can rob their 
bodies of warmth, for they have soft 
fur, downy feathers or oily flesh. 

Name four lai^ animals that live 
in the Arctic regions. 

Perhaps you can draw some of the 
animals in the pictures. 

118. Uses of Animals. 

'What animals work for man ? 

'What uses does man make of tiie oow 7 Of the 
horse 7 Of the hen 7 Dog 7 Gat 7 Sheep 7 

What is made from skins 7 £^m shells 7 From hair 7 Homs 7 Fnrs 7 
FeatheiB 7 Bones 7 'What animals supply man with food 7 With dotiiing 7 

'Whst Miimala have you for pets at home 7 





Ctoast near Ban Franolaoo. OoaaX of 


THE UNITED STATES. 


119. Surface of the United States. 

The United States includes the middle part 
of North America and all Alaska.^ 

The north shore of the gulf of Mexico is 
at one third of the distance from the equator 
to the north pole. The line which is just 
halfway between the equator and this pole 
passes through the Great Lakes. The southern 
part of the United States is in the warm belt. 
The northern part is mainly in the cool belt. 

Bkview. — What bodies of water border on the 
XTnited States ? 

Between what high mountains does the Great 
Basin lie? 

Where does the Colorado river rise ? For what is 
it noted ? Into what gulf does it flow ? 

Through what high range does the Columbia river 


Where are the ^Lakes ? Name them. What 
river flows fron/* tario ? 

What bound^ of the Mississippi on the 

west? On th4^g^,M^,0n the north? 

Name a large river that flows into the Mississippi 
from the west ? Where does the Missouri river rise ? 
Into what does the Ohio river flow ? 

Where are the prairies ? The western plains ? 
The southern plains ? Tell what you have learned 
about the surface of the United States. 

■Wliere is the city of New York ? 

Southward from New York, along the 
Atlantic ocean and gulf of Mexico, the coast 
is mainly low and sandy. The best harbors 
are near the mouths of rivers or on large 
bays. 

East and northeast of New York the coast is 
in many places rocky and broken, and there are 



many fine harbors. There are 
but fe^v good harbors on the 
Pacific coast of the United tStates. 


flow ? Into what sea does the Yukon 
river flow ? 




PSOPIiB. 
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120. People. 

Wlio was Columbus? When did he live? 
Wliat people lived in America at that time ? 

Nearly aU the early settlers in the land 
now called the United States made their homes 
along the Atlantic coast. Let us see why: — 
a. The early settlers came from Europe 
and landed on the east coast. 

h. There were no roads nor long rivers 
leading inland from this coast to the prairies. 


Towns soon grew up along the lakes and 
rivers. Many of them were trading stations 
where the Indians sold furs for beads, knives, 
powder and other articles. 

About fifty years ago gold was found near 
the Pacific coast, and many people went there 
in search of fortunes. Some crossed the vast 
plains and basin region, in wagons or on 
horses. Others sailed round Cape Horn. 
Still others went in vessels to the isthmus of 
Panama, crossed that neck of land, and then 



c. The Appalachian highland stood between 
the Atlantic coast and the prairies. 

d. Savage tribes held the lands that were 
a little back from the coast. 

e. The settlers wished to trade with the 
eih^ from Europe. 

After a time, people found that there were 
vast fertile prairies west of the mountains, 
and that they could reach them by sail¬ 
ing down the Ohio river or up the Great 
Lakes. Many also went up the Mississippi 
river from its mouth. 


sailed up the coast. Thus the west shore of 
our country was settled. 

From time to time new deposits of silver 
and gold were foimd in many parts of the 
Rocky Mountain highland. Mining camps 
soon grew to be towns or cities, and thus 
even the great highland was settled. 

The dots on the above map show the loca¬ 
tion of cities and towns. Where are the dots 
largest and thickest ? * 

^ The star on the map shows the center of population, 
according to latest census. 
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JULY 4, 1776. 


Which has the greater number of dots, 
the Mississippi basin or the Rocky Mountain 
highland? What part of the Mississippi 
basin is most thickly settled ? 



Where is the Pacific slope? Where is the 
Atlantic slope ? Which of these slopes is the 
more thickly settled ? Can you tell why ? 

About one tenth of the people of the 
United States are Negroes. 

A long time ago, many black people from 
Africa were sold as slaves in' the United 
States. Their labor proved most helpful in 
the cotton fields of the South. 

At length all the slaves were set free, and 
most of them made their homes on the southern 
plains where they had worked. 

The number of Indians in the United 
States is very small as compared with the 
number of Negroes. The red-brown people 
of the United States have in most cases been 
placed on lands set apart for them in various 
parts of the country. 

121. July 4, 1776. 

Each band of early settlers formed a colony. 
The people of the colonies were called colo¬ 
nists. Most of those who made their homes 
along Ihe Atlantic coast came from England. 


During the wars which the colonists had 
with the Indians, many of the small colonies 
imited to form larger ones. Can you tell 
why they did so ? After a time there were 
thirteen large colonies. 

The king of England made the colonists 
pay unjust taxes, and at length wise men 
in the colonies were chosen to decide what 
should be done. 

On July 1776, these brave men voted 
to declare their land free from English rule, 
and to form a new nation. 

The “ liberty bell ” was the first to ring out 
the glad news of freedom. This old bell still 
hangs in Independence Hall, in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Each colony was called a state, and all the 
states together formed the United States of 
America. 

At that time the United States held the 
land as far west only as the Mississippi river. 
The country now reaches from ocean to ocean, 
and many new states have been formed. 

The city of 
Washington is the 
capital of the 
country. 

All the states 
send men to Wash¬ 
ington, and these 
make laws for the 
whole nation. 

Each state is also 
somewhat like a 
nation, and can 
make laws for itself, but such laws must not 
conflict with those made in Washington. 

Each state has a capital. Cities and towns 
that are capitals are marked by stars (4^) on 
the maps. 

Find out all you can about the minute 
men.” 



Minute BCan. 
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122. Blap Studies of the States.^ 


123. Leading Oities. 


In what state do you live ? In what pai*t of the 
United States is it ? (See map on next page.) 

Name the states that border on the Atlantic ocean. 
What states are separated by the Delaware river ? 
By Delaware bay? By Chesapeake bay? By the 
Potomac river ? By the Savannah river ? 

Name the states along the gulf of Mexico. In 
which state is the delta of the Mississippi ? What 
two gulf states are separated by the Mississippi 
river ? What river flows between Texas and 
Mexico? 

Which states border on Lake Erie? On Lake 
Michigan ? On Lake Superior ? 

Name the states along the north bank of the Ohio. 
On what lake does each of these states border? 
What states are on the south bank of the Ohio ? 

In what state does the Mississippi river rise? 
Name in order the states along the left bank of this 
river. Name those that lie along the right bank. 

What states are crossed by the Missouri river? 
Between which does it flow ? Across what states 
does the Arkansas river flow ? * 

What states are crossed, by the Rocky mountains ? 
What states border on the Colorado river ? Wliich 
are separated by the Columbia river ? In what state 
is the Oreat Salt lake ? 

What states border on Mexico ? On the Pacific 
ocean? On Canada? 


Find on the map the following cities. Tell in 
which state each city is located; also, where it is, —• 
whether near a large river, lake, bay, gulf, mountain 
range or near the sea. 


New York 

na ydrk' 

Chicago 

she-ka'g6 

Philadelphia 

fll'o-dePfl-a 

Brooklyn 

brdbk'lln 

St. Louis 

sfint loo^ 

Boston 

bds^ton 

Baltimore 

baPtl-mor 

San Francisco 

frfin-sls^d 

Cincinnati 

sln'sln-na^tl 

Cle\t:land 

klCv^land 

Buffalo 

blif'fa-16 

New Orleans 

5rfle-anz 

Pittsburg 

plts'bfirg 

Washington 

w6sh'lng-ton 

Detroit 

dc-troit' 

Minneapolis 

mln'e-ap'6-lls 

Louisville 

lod'-ls-vll 

Omaha 

d'm(3^ha' 

Kansas City 

kS^n^sos 

Denver 

den'ver 

Richmond 

rlch'-mond 

Nashville 

nashMl 

Atlanta 

ftt-lftn^ta 

Portland (Ore.) 

pCrt^land 


^ How to pronounce the names of states : 


Alabama 

&ka-ba^ma 

Alaska 

It-l&s^ka 

Arizona 

&r-I-zo^na 

Arkansas 

ftr^kon-sa^ 

California 

kan-ffir^nl-a 

Carolina 

k&r-(^lPna 

Colorado 

kClVra/do 

Connecticut 

kOn-nSt/I-klit 

Dakota 

do-kdfta 

Delaware 

deho-wftr 

Florida 

fiCrfl-da 

Georgia 

j6WjI-a 

Idaho 

Ifda-ho 

Illinois 

ll-ll-noi^ 

Indiana 

In'dl-anfa 


Iowa 

iffi-wa 

Kansas 

k&n^sos 

Kentucky 

k6n-tlik/l 

Louisiana 

loo'^^^ft^na 

Maine 

man 

Maryland 

mSr^I-land 

Massachusetts 

mfts^a-chu^-sets 

Michigan 

mlshfl-gan 

Minnesota 

mln^e-sd^ta 

Mississippi 

mlsTs-Ip^ 

Missouri 

mls-oo^rl 

Montana 

m0n-t&/na 

Nebraska 

ne-brfts^ka 

Nevada 

ne-v&fda 

New Hampshire 

h&mp^shtr 


jer/zl 
niex^l-k6 
6-hifo 

dk-la-hd^ma 
6r^e-g6n 
p6n^8ll-y&^nX-a 
r5d i/land 
tfin'nes-sS^ 
t^x^os 
ufta 

ver-m6nt^ 
ver-jln^I-o 
wMiflng-ton 
wXs-kOn^sXn 
wt-OfmXng 

r, On; use, lip, flir; food, idOt; 


VEftMONT 
VllloiNlA 
WiHHlNOTON 
WlKONSIN 
WyIminq 

Key : &le, cftre, &m, ftrm, final, all; Sve, ^ent, find, hfir, recent; Ice, Ill; Old, dbey, m 
got m go. 

* To Teacher: It does not seem desirable at this time to make a distinction between states and territories. 


New Jersey 
N iw Mexico 
O* lo 

Ok L4UOMA 

Or SOON 

Pe: N8YLVANIA 

Rh mE Island 
Te: nessee 
Te: as 
Vta h 




Lonffitod^ 


IVemmflu, 


fl/ WatiM- 
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COTTON. 




124. Cotton. 

In what part of the United States is cot¬ 
ton raised? (See dark tint on map.) 

The cotton region, or “ belt,” reaches from 
the gulf of Mexico about half way to the 
Great Lakes. It has a long hot summer and 
a short cool winter. This region is in the 
warm belt. 

The cotton fields reach the sea on the 
east and south, and the great plains on 
the west. Cold seasons prevent this ))]ant 
from growing farther north. 

The cotton region has plenty of 
rain all the year. It is brought 
by warm winds from over the 
gulf of Mexico and from over the 
sea on the ea.st. 

New Orleans is the leading city 
in the cotton trade. 

About one half the people on 
earth wear clothing made wholly 
from the fiber that grows around 
cotton seeds. Nearly all the 


rest of the human 
race, except the 
lowest savages, u.se 
it in some portion 
of their dress. Part 
of the fiber is also 
made into thread 
and rope. 

Machmes, called 
cotton gins, are used 
to separate the fiber 
from the seed. The 
gin has little saw 
teeth that draw the 
fiber through slits 
too narrow to admit 
the seed. 

The best cotton 
grows on low islands along the Atlantic coast. 
It is known as Sea Island cotton, and its fiber 
is long, fine and strong. 

The states on the northern half of the 
Atlantic slope make millions of yards of 
cotton cloth every year. Cotton mills are 
also running in some cities of the South. 

What states are in the cotton belt? 


Cottea Field. 





MAIZE OB mDlAN GOBN. 
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bPJtLAJ 


0^ CORN ^ 


1136. Maise or Indian Ck>m. 


When the white men came to America, 
they found that the Indians had large fields 
The rich prairies between the cotton re- of com.^ This useful grain was then taken 
gion and the Great Lakes are in the cool hdt. to Europe, and later to nearly all lands hav- 


There the hot and cold seasons are of about 

equal length. 

The soil of the prairies is warm and mellow 
in summer. Once in a while there is a very 
dry season, 
but as a rule 
there is 
plenty of 
rain. 

The prai¬ 
ries are the 
richest grain 
region on 
earth. One 
of the lead- 
ing grains is 
fnaizcy or 
Indian, com. 

What states 
are in the 
regionwhere 
most of the 
corn grows ? 

Com is often ground to meal and is 
then made into various kinds of breiui 
Orem com is l)oi]ed on the cob, and used 

as food. 

When com is ihifikhj smmi ears do not. form, 
Imt the stalks are rich and sweet. These are 

used as fodder or food for cattle. 

Is there a girl or a boy in all our land who 
floes not know what “pop com” is? Do you 
like 

mill puff into a snowy mass ? 

Frost killa growing com, and cold nights 
binder its growth. For these reasons, it 
does not grow so far north as some hardier 
grains do. 


ing long and 
Chicago is 


hot .summers, 
tlie center of 


the 


com trade in the United States. Where is 
Chicago ? 

Thousands of shipload.s of grain ate sent 
to watch the kernels hmst with a pop, down the Great Lakes from this city. A large 

part of this grain passes through the Erie canal. 

is claimed that maize was known to the people of 
southeast Asia long before the discovery of America, but 
this grain did not come into general use till long after it 
was found in the gardens of the Indians. 
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Innea polls loads ''I f 

the world in niakiiig flour. V / a 

To the people of tlie United States, wheat Where are these cities? V ' 

the most valuable of all grains. It is not known Avhere j 

Wheat is chiefly used in making flour, wheat Avas lirst found, liut / . 

he little seed nr fruit consists of a. grain in- ' it is not a native of America. I 

de a husk. Only the inner jiart of the grain This grain is chiefly rai.sed in the cool and 
ground into line white flour. icarm belts. 

Wheat thrives all over the rich prairies. Wheat is often sown for haj^ and the .stalks 
id even far north across the Viorder of tlie make good straw. This grain stands cold 
nited States. The valleys of the Pacific nights and fro.st much better than corn 
ope yield large crops of this useful grain. does, and so is raised ninch farther north. 

A large part of the wheat crop passes Find out at home what articles are made 
irough Chicago. Every year this city .ships of wheat flour. Have you ever been in a mill 
lany million bushels by steamer and by rail, in which corn or wheat is ground ? 
he chief ports that handle wheat are New Name the states in which the most wheat 
ork, Baltimore and San Francisco. The is raised. 


126. Wheat. 








SOKB9IS. 
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objert. tbrt , 0 . o«. »»«»«. ».de of The tree, of the Paemo < 

Guiyoa name a taree that gives ns food, and one wood, such as pine and f 

tihat helps to warm us ? eastern part of the country 

Ebm you ever talcen any kind of medicine that wood, such as maple and oak. 

«omes from a 
tree? 

Whiohisthe 
praltieet wood 
Hist you have 
seen in fomi- 
tnxef Do you 
haiow of two 
Wiida of trees 
that are used 
in building 
hoiiaes? 

'What parts 
of wagons are 
made of wood? 

Name some 
wooden weap- 
Of what 




ons. 
do Indians 
make canoes ? 

'What kinds 
of trees grow 

near your school ? Do you not 
think that trees are among the 
most useful of Nature’s gifts ? 


are the prairies, the westen) plains 
and the Great Basin. The western 

plains and tlie Great Basin do not receive dense forest-s of pine ‘ 

enough rain to support forests. stretching we.stwar(l from 

There is plenty of rain on the prairies, and Maine. They extend far beyond 
it is thought that many years ago that region the Great Lakes. ^ 

-was forestclad. Do not think that trees cover all places 

Before the white people settled on the shaded on the map. In the forest regions 
prairies, the Indians often set fire to the there are millions of acres of grass, cotton, 
^rass so that it would spring up fresh and grain, tobacco and scores of other kinds of 
green for the herds of bisons. The fires usefnl plants, 
killed the young trees, and when the large Name six uses of trees. 
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CATTLE. 




128. Cattle. 

.What kind of meat do you like best? What ani¬ 
mals supply mutton? What ones supply pork? 
Beef? Veal? 

How is butter made ? What is cheese made of ? 

What uses are made of the skins of cattle? 

There are thousands of cattle in even the 
smallest of the states, but millions graze on 
the prairies and western 
plains. 

Texas is the leading 
cattle state. Iowa holds 
second place. 

The cattle of the 
■plains are raised chiefly 
for beef and hides. The 
hides are sent east to 
be made into leather. 

A large part of the 
wealth of the people 
who live on the prairies consists of cows. 
These are kept not only for milk, but also for 
butter and cheese. ^. 


The milk room on 
a farm is called a 
dairy. Milk, butter 
and cheese axQ dairy 
products. 

New York is the 
leading dairy state. 
The other states 
also that border on 
the Great Lakes are 
rich in dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Iowa takes 
the highest rank 
west of the Missis¬ 
sippi river. 

The places marked 
on the map show 
only where the 
largest number of cattle are found, and we 
should not forget that there are many cattle 
in nearly every settled portion of this broad 
land. 

Chiciigo and Kansas City are the chief 
centers for meat packing. Where are these 
cities ? 

The states raising the greatest number of 
sheep are Texas, Ohio and California. Ohio 


A Scene on tlie Western Plains. 

produces the most wool. The states in the 
northeast part of the United States make a 
large amoimt of woolen cloth and yarn. 





GOAL. 
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129. Goal. 




Goal is dug from layers or beds 
in the ground. The patches of 
color on this map show where 
these beds are found. 

Coal is formed chiefly of great 
ferns,^ mosses and rushes that grew 
in vast swamps, long ages ago. 

These plants made thick woody 
layers in the swamps. 

In some way these layers were 
buried in mud, upon which other 
plants grew. For ages and ages 
the work went on, till there were 
many layers of woody plants buried 
deep in beds of mud. 

This wood was slowly changed 
into coal, and many of the beds 
of mud also became rock. By digging into some of the ridges, or deep 

In place of the old swamps there are now in the fields, people take out the brown or 
broad fields and long mountain ridges, but the black layers to bum. 

hard layers of coal are still under the surface. More than one half the coal used in the 
1 See the tree ferns on page 53. United States is taken from the mines of Penn¬ 

sylvania. Illinois 
ranks second and 
Ohio third. 

When coal is 
taken from mines, 
much of it is in 
large pieces. These 
are crushed be¬ 
tween heavy iron 
or steel rollers in 
great buildings, 
called breakers. 

The boys in the 
picture are picking 
slate-hom coal, as 
it slides down a 
long trough or 
chute. 
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IRON. 



Iron Mine. 


130. Iron. 

What objects can you now see that are made of 
iron ? What iron articles are used in your homes ? ^ 

Name ten iron tools ; five iron weapons; three iron 
machines. What iron goods have you seen in stores ? 
In what parts of your 
school building is iron 
used? 

Can you name some 
of the uses of iron on 
railroads? Do you 
know what steamships 
are made of? 

Which do you think 
more useful, wood or 
iron ? 

When some kinds 
of rock are heated 
very hot, they melt 
and iron comes 
from them. The 
rocks which con¬ 
tain iron are called 
iron ores. 

Some of the ore 
is dug from the ground. It is in layers, like 
^ Steel is <me form of iron. 


coal, but we do not know extictly how the 
iron rocks were formed. 

Coal is used in melting iron ore, and it 
often happens that coal and iron are found 
near the same places. Many large cities owe 
their growth to this fact. Can you tell what 
articles are often made in such cities ? 

The richest iron mines in this country are 
near Lake Superior. In the production of 
iron ore, Michigan leads all other states. 
Pennsylvania, New York and Alabama also 
have very rich mines of iron ore. 

Tlie great centers of steel and iron manu¬ 
facture are Chicago and Pittsburg. Here are 
made most of the steel rails used in this 
country; also, armor plates for warships, steel 
plates for other steamships, and nearly every 
kind of tool and machine used by the people 
of this great nation. 

It is the nearness of coal and iron mines 
that places these cities in the lead. 

Before men could read or write, and while 


they were yet savages, they melted iron from 
the ore and shaped it into weapons. 






GOLD AND SILVER. 


Gold and Silver. 


Do you know any of 
the uses of gold ? 

Name some articles 
that are made of silver. 
Can you name the silver 
coins used in the United 
States ? Can you name 
the gold coins ? 

What is the color of 
gold ? Of silver ? 

Which is the more 
useful, gold or iron ? 


Mining Town. 

taken from ' 
at a smeltery 
Tlie states 


with other sub- " 

stances in rocks. ^ 

Silver is rarely found in a pure state in 
nature. Gold and silver are often found 
in the same rock or ore. The metal is 


about one third of 
the gold, iind Colo¬ 
rado about oue third of the silver. Montana 
takes second phiee in the production of silver. 
Both of these “precious metals” are found 
— , in nearly all the 

\ [f ranges of the M^estr 

\ highland, but 

\ the Rocky moun- 

,'yv|( tains are richest in 
\ 4'J silver, and the Sier- 

IS. ra Nevadas in gold. 

^ 0 The .silver mined 

) 1 ^*, ® ! each year is worth 

r about twice as 
1 much as 


the gold. 

Summary. 

Pennsylvania is 
the banner state for 
minerals. Michi¬ 
gan, Colorado and 
Montana are the 
other leading statea 


eOLD INS SILVER 
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ROUTES OF TRADE. 



132. 


Routes of 
Trade. 


We lijive 
seen that 
tlie same 
products 
are not 

found in all parts of tlie earth. The I'ich 
prairies are best stiited to farming, and the 
higher plains to grazing. The .soul hern jdaiiis 
yield large harvests of cotton, ^vhile t lie high¬ 
land of the west produces gold and .sil\ er. 

Ltrt us pec]) into tlie stores a nionient. 

Heie is t(,‘a fi'oni China, and cotfee from 
Brazil. This spice is from Java, and this 
fruit is from the groves of California. This 
ruhbei’ was taken from a tree in the selvas, 
and these knives came from the worksliojis of Riigdand. 

llivers, railroads and oceans are the chief highways 
of trade, ilitch has been done to improve many of 
tlueso highways. Rocks have been taken out of rivers 
and harbors, and sandbars have been dredged atvay. 

Canals have been made round raiiids ami waterfalls, as 
well as from river to river and from .sea to sea. 

It is far cheaper to carry goods by water tliaii by 
land. On tlie sea there are no costly road.s nor trucks to 
build and to keep in rejiair. 

Every producing region needs one or more shipping 
points. The.se become centers of trade. They should 
be within easy reach of all parts of the region, and 
.shoidd connect by water, rail or other route, with tlie 
markets of the world. 

Railroads eross tlie United States from ocean to ocean, 
by half a dozen routes. They run along every seacoast. 

They wind with great rivers. Tliey climb iiiouiitains and 
cross canons. 

Years ago riv’ers were the chief liighways of inland trade, hut now 
railroads have taken first place. To-day cities and towns are dotted 
all along the lines where freight trains gather up the products of farm, 
forest ami mine. 
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133. New York. 


134. Boston. 



We will first .study the great seaports, and 
then the inland cities. 

New York has a larger trade than any 
other city in the United State.s. 

The greater part of this city is on an 
island near the mouth of the Hudson river. 

New York has one of the best harbors in 
the world. Brooklyn and Jersey City are on 
the same harbor, and the three cities together 
form one great center of trade. Its commerce 


As a seaport of the United States, Boston 
ranks next to New York. 

Boston lias a fine harbor. This city was 
for a long time the chief port through which 
the products of the prairies and plains were 
sent to foreign lands. The building of the 
Erie canal turned a large part of this trade 
to New York. The cities and towns for 
many miles around Boston have hundreds of 
busy workshops. Here are many mills mak¬ 
ing cotton and woolen cloth; 
shops for hoots and shoes; and 
factories for all kinds of jew¬ 
elry. clucks, knives, forks 
and other articles. 


is now about equal to that 
of London, the largest city in 
tlie world. The Erie vftnal leads 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
river, and many of the proiliicts 
of the We.st reach New York by 
this route. Long lines of railroad 
also run to this city, from all parts of the 
country. The West sends some of its grain, 
beef and iron, while the South .sends part 
of its cotton and other products to this port. 

New York is a great center of manufact¬ 
ures. Nearly all kinds of goods are made in 
this city and the region around it. 

The canals, shij)s and railroads carry back 
to the West and South clothing, shoes, tools, 
tea, coffee and hundreds of other articles. 

New York is the chief money center of the 
country. Many of the longest lines of rail¬ 
road are owned hei’e. 


Water Front, Now York. 

Boston is like a main office for these busy 
workshops. It receives for them such prod¬ 
ucts as raw cotton, wool, hides and leather, 
and then sends cloth, boots, shoes and other 
manufactures t o all parts of the United States 
and to many other countries. 

Boston handles more wool than any other 
city in the United States. It is also the 
greatest boot, shoe and slipper market in the 
world. 

This city and its suburbs have been the 
homes of many famous patriots, poets and 
authors. 
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SEAPORTS. 


136. New Orleans. 

New Orleans is about one hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi river, and 
forms a natural outlet of trade towards the 
south. Tlie noble river floats to New Orleans 
many of the products of the states that line 
its banks. 

New Orleans is the leading market for 
cotton. Its trade in rice and sugar also is 



137. Philadelphia. 

This city is on the Delaware river. It is 
one of the leading ports of the country, and 
ranks among the first cities in manufactures. 

Philadelphia owes its growth in part to a 
system of canals leading to it from the coal 
and iron regions. Canals also connect this 
port with New York and Baltimore, and thus 
increase its trade. Where is Baltimore ? 




A Scene in New Orleans. 


large. The workshops of the city are grow¬ 
ing very fast. 

Several long lines of railroad center in New 
Orleans. 

136. San Francisco. 

This city has one of the largest and most 
beautiful harbors in the world. Nearly all 
the foreign trade of the Pacific states passes 
through this port. The grainlields, vine¬ 
yards, groves, mines and cattle ranches send 
many of their products to San Francisco. 
As a shipping point for wheat and flour, 
this city is near the head of the list. 

The Golden Gate is the name of the entrance 
to San Francisco harbor or bay. 


The nearness of coal and iron gave Phila¬ 
delphia a strong start in manufactures. Its 
workshops turn out nearly every kind of iron 
and steel goods. 

This city ships a large amount of coal and 
iron to other cities. 

Philadelphia is reached by long lines of 
railroad from the west, .south and north. 
Heavy trains bring to this port grain, beef, 
cotton, tobacco and other products. 

The states of Ohio, New York and Penn¬ 
sylvania raise large flocks of sheep. 

Much of the wool is taken to Philadelphia, 
and there made into carpets, cloth and 
yarn. This city leads the world in making 
carpets. 






INLAND CITIES. 
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138. Chicago. 

We will now .study the leading inland cities. 

One of the chief routes of trade from the 
prairies and western plains to the ports of 
the Atlantic is by way of the Great Lakes. 

The amount of shipping on these lakes is 
very large, and the greater part of the trade 
passes through Cliicago. This city is the 
greatest railroad center on earth. Lines of 
steel rails meet here like spokes in a hub. A 
canal pa.ssing through Chicago connects Lake 




prairies and plains, carrying flour, clothing, 
tools, machines and many other articles. 
Other large centers of trade * are: — 
Brooklyn, forming with New York and 
Jersey City a great triple port. Brookljm is 
the fourth city in size in the Union. 

Baltimore, one of the leading seaports of 
the United States. Its trade is about equal 
in value to that of Philadelphia. Among the 
cliief exports of Baltimore are grain, flour, 
tobacco, cattle and oysters. 

Cincinnati, clothing, liquors and iron goods. 
Cleveland, iron. co])]ier, coal and petroleum. 


8 ^ 


Jlichigan with a ijrancli of the Mis- 
sissip]n river. 

Chicago is tlie largest grain and 
meat market in tlie world. It also 
leads in making steel rails. The iron 
ore used in this city is taken chiefly 
from mines near Lake Superior, w'hile coal is 
found in large beds south of the city. 

New York is the only city in America 
larger than Chicago. The latter place is 
growing more rapidly, perhaps, than any 
other city in the world. 

Chicago is famous as the site of the great¬ 
est fair ever held. What fair was it? 

139. St. Louis. 



World’s Fair Buildings, Chicago. 

Buffalo, grain, meat, iron and lumber. 
Pittsburg, steel, iron, glass and coal. 

Detroit, grain, lumber and iron goods. 
Milwaukee, iron, liquors, meat and leather. 
Newark, clothing, jewelry and leather goods. 
Minneapolis, flour and Ininber. 

Louisville, tobacco; Omaha, railroad center; 
Rochester, flour; St. Paul, railroad center and river 
port; Kansas City (Mo.), railroad center, meat; 
Providence, cloth, jewelry, engines and tools ; Den¬ 
ver, silver, l(Lad, lumber and flour; Indianapolis, 


St. Louis is the largest center of trade 
west of the Mississippi river. 

The states along this river below St. Louis 
send cotton, tobacco and sugar to this great 
market. The western plains and the prairies 
supply cattle and grain. Cars and boats from 
St. Louis reach nearly every part of the 


grain, meat and flour; Allegheny, steel, iron and 
leather; Richmond, tobacco, flour and iron goods; 
Memphis, cotton; Wilmington (Del.), steamships 
and iron goods; Grand Rapids, furniture; Charles¬ 
ton and Savannah, eottoii and turpentine; Duluth, 
wheat; Galveston, cotton. 

^ Most teachers will doubtless omit from the primary 
course the study of this list. It is placed here for reference. 
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SEAPOBTS. 


135. New Orleans. 

New Orleans is about one hundred miles 
from the motith of the Mississippi river, and 
forms a natural outlet of trade towards the 
south. The noble river floats to New Orleans 
many of the products of the states that line 
its banks. 

New Orleans is the leading market for 
cotton. Its trade in rice and sugar also is 


137. Philadelphia. 

This city is on the Delaware river. It is 
one of the leading ports of the country, and 
ranks among the first cities in manufactures. 

Philadelphia owes its growth in part to a 
system of canals leading to it from the coal 
and iron regions. Canals also connect this 
port with New York and Baltimore, and thus 
increase its trade. Where is Baltimore ? 







1 ^ . 

’!ri 




A Scene in New Orleans. 


large. The workshops of the city are grow¬ 
ing very fast. 

Several long lines of railroad center in New 
Orleans. 

136. San Francisco. 

This city has one of the largest and most 
beautiful harbors in the world. Nearly all 
the foreign trade of the Pacific states passes 
through this port. The grainfields, vine¬ 
yards, groves, mines and cattle ranches send 
many of their products to San Francisco. 
As a shipping point for wheat and flour, 
this city is near the head "of the list. 

The Golden Gate is the name of the entrance 
to San Francisco harbor or bay. 


The nearness of coal and iron gave Phila¬ 
delphia a strong start in manufactures. Its 
workshops turn out nearly every kind of iron 
and steel goods. 

This city ships a large amount of coal and 
iron to other cities. 

Philadelphia is reached by long lines of 
railroad from the west, south and north. 
Heavy trains bring to this port grain, beef, 
cotton, tol)acco and other products. 

The .states of Ohio, New York and Penn- 
.sylvania raise large flocks of sheep. 

Much of the wool is taken to Philadelphia, 
and there made into carpets, cloth and 
yarn. This city leads the world in making 
carpets. 







INLAND CITIES. 
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138. Chicago. 

We will now study the leading inland cities. 

One of the chief routes of trade from the 
prairies and western plains to the ports of 
the Atlant ic is by way of the Great Lakes. 

The amount of shipping on the.se lakes is 
very large, and the greater part of the trade 
passes through Chicago. This city is the 
greatest r:iilroad center on earth. Linos of 
steel rails meet here like spokes in a hul). A 
canal passing through Chicago connects Lake 






Mm 


Jlichigaii witli a brancli of tlie Mis¬ 
sissippi river. 

Chicago is the largest grain and 
meat market in the world. It also 
leads in making .steel rails. The iron 
ore used in this city is taken chiefly 
from mines near Lake Superior, w hile coal is 
found in large beds south of the city. 

New York is the only city in America 
larger than Chicago. The latter place is 
growing more rapidly, perhaps, than any 
other city in the world. 

Chicago is famous as the site of the great¬ 
est fair ever held. What fair was it? 

139. St. Louis. 


prairies and plains, carrying flour, clothing, 
tools, machines and many other articles. 

Other large centers of trade ^ are: — 

Brooklyn, forming with New York and 
Jersey City a great triple port. Brooklyn is 
the fourth city in size in the Union. 

Baltimore, one of the leading seaports of 
the United States. Its trade is about equal 
in value to that of Philadelphia. Among the 
chief exports of Baltimore are grain, flour, 
tobacco, cattle and oysters. 

Cincinnati, clothing, liqtiors and iron goods. 

Cleveland, iron. cop])er. coal and petroleum. 


|i 



World's Fair Buildings, Chicago. 

Buffalo, grain, meat, iron and lumber. 
Pittsburg, steel, iron, gla.ss and coal. 

Detroit, grain, lumber and iron goods. 
Milwaukee, iron, liquors, meat and leather. 
Newark, clothing, jewelry and leather goods. 
Minneapolis, flour and lumber. 

Louisville, tobacco; Omaha, railroad center; 
Rochester, flour; St. Paul, railroad center and river 
port; Kansas City (Mo.), railroad center, meat; 
Providence, cloth, jew^elry, engines and tools ; Den¬ 
ver, silver, lead, himlier and flour; Indianapolis, 


St. Louis i.s the largest center of trade 
we.st of the Mississippi river. 

The states along this river below St. Louis 
send cotton, tobacco and Msngar to this great 
market. The western plains and the prairies 
supply cattle and grain. Cars and boats from 
St. Louis reach nearly every part of the 


grain, meat and flour; Allegheny, steel, iron and 
leather; Richmond, tobacco, flour and iron goods; 
Memphis, cotton; Wilmington (Del.), steamships 
and iron goods ; Grand Rapids, furniture; Charles¬ 
ton and Savannah, cotton and turpentine; Duluth, 
wheat; Galveston, cotton. 

^ Most teachers will doubtless omit from the primary 
coui^ the study of this list. It is placed here for reference. 
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SOUTU AilERICA 


Sugar and tobacco thrive in Brazil, and millions of cattle 
graze on its southern slopes. That country imports cloth, 
machines, tools and hardware. 

Brazil trades largely with the United States. To what races 
do the people of Brazil belong? The white race rules in all 
the countrie.s of South America. 

144. Argentine Bepublic. 

What belts of heat cross the 
Argentine Republic? 

Name a large river basin that is 
partly in this country. 

Where is Buenos Ayres? 

Millions of cattle, sheep and horses 
graze on the pampas. Hides, wool 
and lieef are leading articles of trade. 
Wheat and corn are the chief prod¬ 
ucts of the farms. 

Buenos Ayres is the leading 
port for the products of the 
La Plata basin. 

The imports of the Argen¬ 
tine Republic are cloth and 
railway supplies, — engines, 
rails and wire. The trade of 
this country with the United 
States is small. 


146. OhUe. 

What belts of heat cross 
Chile ? 

Where is Valparaiso ? 

The wealth of Chile is in 
its mines and farms. The 
leading products are niter, 
copper, silver and wheat. 

The imports of Chile in¬ 
clude cloth, beef and sugar. 
The trade with the United 
States is very light. Val¬ 
paraiso is the leading port 
of Chile. 


143. Brazil. 


What belts of heat cross 
Brazil ? 

Where is Rio Janeiro? 

Where is PaiA? 

The most valuable product of 
Brazil is coffee. Rio Janeiro is the 
chief port in the coffee trade. 

I’aiA is a leading market for Indiii 
rubber. This is made from the sap 
of many kinds of trees and shrubs 
that grow in liot lambs. Large 
rubber trees are found on the hot 
and steamy banks of the Amazon. 
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146. The British Isles 


I reland 


Scothiiul ? 


Where is Londan? Ghis- (.Jermany 1 
)wV Livei’jioal ? Du!)lin? Like the Jir 
In the lii'itish Isles worksliop.s. 
'^rZ^'^^^tliereHi'cvn.st Iliuiihurtr i 
b e d s u f liind of Kuro 
i J \ coal and rnihvay and 
^ \ ' ‘'‘’T hirge 


Which of the.sc are needed for 


cotton and woolen elodi 


[1 Hamburg, 
ites woolen 
lery. 


























































India 13 not quite one half so 
largo as the United States, but 
'it lias four times as many people 
as our country. Kioe is the food 
of about one tlijrd the people 
of tlie Ganges valley. 

India raises large crojis of rice, cotton, 
wheat, poppy and many other plants. The 
poppy plant yields a drug, called ojnuni. A 
large part of these jiroducts is .sent to Eng¬ 
land and to China. 

India imports (doth, machines, hardware, 
sugar and many other kinds of goods. 

Bombay and Calcutta are the leading ports 
of India. Each of these cities has about one 
half as many people as there are in the city 
of New York. 


tCI __ 

UCIf^CllU. 

Where is Japan ? What have you read 
about the people of this country? Name 
some of its products. 

Where is Yokohama? Where is Tokyo? 

Tokyo is nearly as large as New York. 
Yokohama is the leading port of Japan. 

The chief exports of Japan are silk and 
tea. The chief imports are cotton and 
woolen goods, sugar-diid kerosene. 
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consists largely of grains. 
The autumn harvest includes 
cotton, sugar and rice. Egypt 
sells raw cotton and buys 
cloth. There is also a light 
trade in many other articles. 

Cairo is the chief center of 
trade in Egypt. Nearly all 
the raw cotton goes to Eng¬ 
land, and nearly all the cloth 
sent to Egypt is made in 
English workshops. 


This land supplies 
many fine ostrich 
feathers. 

The import trade of 
Cape Colony consists 
largely of cloth. Eng¬ 
land controls the 
greater part of the 
trade. 

Cape Colony is under 
British rule. 

What races of peo¬ 
ple are found in 
southern Africa/? 


153. Cape Colony. 

In which belt of heat is 
the southern part of Africa ? 

Where is Cape Colony ? 
Look at the relief map of 
Africa, and describe the su]> 
face of Cape Colony. 


Negraaa and ChUd. 






United E 



in Inni^tude 


M^lay Pd I 
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AUSTEALIA. 



164. Victoria. 

Australia consists of several British col¬ 
onies. Chief among these are Victoria and 
New South Wales. Which belts of heat cross 
Victoria ? 

Tlie gold mines of Victoria 
rank ne.\t to tliose of tlie 
United State.s. The slieej) 
ranches of this colony pro¬ 
duce wool that is worth 
three times as miicli as the 
gold taken from its mines. 

This region raises many 


Melbourne is the chief port of Australia. 
Where is this city? 

Melbourne is on a fine harbor, and is a 
little larger than Boston. 


N'Btlvefi and Templai Soloaioii Islands. 


Natives ol Australia. 

cattle and a large amount of wheat. The 
chief exports are wool, gold, wheat and cattle. 

The leading imports are iron goods, cloth, 
sugar and tea. A great deal of wool from 
the other colonies finds a market here. Most 
of it is again sold abroad. 

Nearly all the foreign trade of Australia is 
carried on with England. 


In wliat direction is this colony 
from Victoria ? Wliich belt of 
heat crosses New South AVales ? 

New South AVales produces 
much more wool hut less gold 
than Victoria does. A large 
amount of corn is raised in 
New South Wales. Oranges and sugar cane 
also thrive there. 

The trade of these two colonies is nearly 
alike in kind. Sydney is the leading port of 
New South AVales. AATiere is this city? 

Before the white man settled in Australia 
it was held by black people. A few thousand 
of these stUl live in this land. 


155. New South Wales. 
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EEFEEENCE TABLES. 


Grand Divisions and Leading Countries. 


The United States. 


irOBTH AMBRICA. . 

Abra nr 
Square Miles. 

8,000,000 

POPULATIOK 

asw). 

90,000,000 

United States . . . 

Canada. 

Mexico. 

3,656,300 

3,470,000 

767,000 

63,000,000 

4,850,000 

12,000,000 

SOUTH AMBRICA . . 

7,000,000 

36,500,000 

Brazil. 

Argentine Republic . 
Chile. 

3,216,000 

1,125,000 

300,000 

14,000,000 

4,250,000 

3,250,000 

BUROPE . 

3,800,000 

360,000,000 

British Isles . . . 
Germany .... 

France. 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary . . 

120,000 

208,000 

204,000 

2,180,000 

240,000 

38,000,000 

50,000,000 

38,350,000 

100,000,000 

41,000,000 

AJBIA . 

17,000,000 

850,000.000 

India. 

China. 

Japan. 

1,660,000 

4,200,000 

147,000 

290,000,000 

400,000,000 

40,000,000 

AFRICA . 

11,S00,000 

130,000,000 

Egypt . 

Cape Colony . . . 

Kongo State . . . 

400,000» 
220,000 
900,000 

7,000,000 

1,660,000 

17,000,000 

AU8TRAUA .... 

3,0Ck>,000 

3,50a000 

Victoria. 

New South Wales 

88,000 

310,000 

1,140,000 

1,130,000 


Area of Oceans. 


Pacific. 
Atlantic 
Indian 
Antarctic 
Arctic . 


Squabe Miles. 

70,000,000 

35,000,000 

23,000,000 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 


* The fertile portion of Egypt consists of only about 
18,000 square miles. 


Status. 

Alabama. 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia . . 

Florida. 

(Jeorgia. 

Idaho . 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Indian Territory . . . . 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada . 

New Hampshire . . , . 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina . . . . 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina . . . . 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia . . . . 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Area ix 

SQUABB UlLBS. 

52,250 

531,410 

113,020 

53,850 

158,360 

103,925 

4,990 

2,050 

70 

58,680 

59,475 

84,800 

56.650 
36,350 

31.400 
56,025 
82,080 

40.400 
48,72Q 
33,040 
12,210 

8,315 

58,915 

83,365 

46,810 

69,415 

146,080 

77,510 

110,700 

9,305 

7,815 

122,580 

49,170 

52,250 

70,795 

41,060 

39,030 

96,030 

45,215 

1,250 

30,570 

77.650 
42,060 

266,780 

84,970 

9,566 

42,450 

69,180 

24,780 

66,040 

97,890 


POPCIATIOB 

om. 

1,513,017 

31,796 

69,620 

1,128,179 

1,208,130 

412,198 

746,268 

168,493 

230,392 

391.422 
1,837,363 

84,385 
3,826,361 
2,192,404 
186,490 
1,911,896 
1,427,096 
1,858,636 
1,118,687 
661,086 
1,042,390 
2,238,943 
2,093,889 . 
1,301,826 
1,289,600 
2,679,184 
132,169 
1,058,910 
45,761 
376,630 
1,444,933 
153,593 
6,997,863 
1,617,947 
182,719 
3,672,316 
61,834 
313,767 
6,258,014 
345,606 
1,151,149 
328,808 
1,767,618 
2,235,523 
207,906 

332.422 
1,665,980 

349,390 

762,794 

1,686,880 

60,706 































































BEFBBENCB TABLES. 


Leading Oities of the United States. 


Cities. 

Rank. 

1800. 

1 

1880. 

New York, N. Y. . . 

1 

1,615,301 

1 

805,668 

Chicago, Ill. 

2 

1,099,850 

9 

109,260 

Philadelphia, Pa. . . 

3 

1,046,964 

2 

566,629 

Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . 

4 

806,343 

3 

266,661 

St. Louis, Mo. . . . 

5 

451,770 

8 

160,773 

Boston, Mass. . . . 

6 

448,477 

5 

177,840 

Baltimore, Md. . . . 

7 

434,439 

4 

212,418 

San Francisco, Cal. . . 

8 

298,997 

15 

66,802 

Cincinnati, Ohio . . . 

9 

296,908 

7 

161,044 

Cleveland, Ohio . . . 

10 

261,353 

21 

43,417 

Buffalo, N. Y. ... 

11 

255,664 

10 

81,129 

New Orleans, La. . . 

12 

242,039 

6 

168,675 

Pittsburg, Pa. . . . 

13 

238,617 

17 

49,217 

Washington, D. C. . . 

14 

230,392 

14 

61,122 

Detroit, Mich. . . . 

16 

205,876 

19 

45,619 

Milwaukee, Wis. . . 

16 

204,468 

20 

45,246 

Newark, N. J. ... 

17 

181,830 

11 

71,941 

Minneapolis, Minn. . . 

18 

164,738 

109 

2,564 

Jersey City, N. J. . . 

19 

163,003 

28 

29,226 

Louisville, Ky. . . . 

20 

■ 161,129 

12 

68,033 

Omaha, Neb. 

21 

140,452 

111 

1,883 

Rochester, N. Y. . . 

22 

133,896 

18 

48,204 

St. Paul, Minn. . . . 

23 

133,166 

73 

10,401 

Kansas City, Mo. . . 

24 

132,716 

97 

4,418 

Providence, R. I. . . 

25 

132,146 

16 

50,666 

Denver, Colo. 

26 

106,713 

96 

4,749 

Indianapolis, Ind. . . 


105,436 

46 

18,611 

Allegheny, Pa. . . . 

^8 

1 105,2871 

1_^_! 

30 

28,702 


Leading Foreign Cities. 


City. 

London (1891) . . . 

Country. 

England. . 

POPirLATION. 

. . 4,211,060 
. . 2,447,960 

Paris (1891) . . . . 

France . . 

Canton (1890) . . . 

China . . 

. . 1,600,000 

Berlin (1890) . . . 

Germany . 

. . 1,578,790 

Tokyo (1890). . . . 

Japan . . 

. . 1,389,680 

Vienna (1891) . . . 

Austria . . 

. . 1,.364,540 

St. Petersburg (1889) . 

Russia . . 

. . 1,003,310 

Peking (1890) . . . 

Constantinople (1885) . 

China . . 

. . 1,000,000 

Turkey . . 

. . 873,660 

Calcutta (1891) . . . 

India. . . 

. . 840,130 

Bombay (1891) . . . 

India. . . 

. . 804,470 

Rio Janeiro (1892) . . 

Brazil . . 

. . 800,000 


TABLES. 

.. .. CiTT. 

Oommn’. 
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POPULATIOX. 

Moscow (1888) . . 

. Russia . . 


798,740 

Glasgow (1891) . . 

. Scotland 

• . 

618,470 

Hamburg (1890) 

. Germany . 

. 

569,260 

Buenos Ayres (1890) 

. Argentine Rep’Iic, 

661,160 

Liverpool (1891) 

. England. . 


617,960 

Budapest (1891) 

, Hungary . 


606,380 

Manchester (1891) . 

. England. . 


505,340 

Melbourne (1891) . 

. Victoria . . 


490,900 

Rome (1891) . . . 

. Italy . . . 


436,180 

Amsterdam (1891) . 

. Holland . . 


426,910 

Cairo (1890) . . . 

. Egypt . . 


390,000 

383,390 

Sydney (1891) . . 

. New South Wales, 

Mexico (1890) . . 

. Mexico . . 


329,540 

Edinburgh (1891) . 

. Scotland 


264,800 

Dublin (1891) . . 

Montreal (1891) . . 

. Ireland . . 


246,000 

. Canada . . 


216,650 

Havana (1887) . . 

. Cuba . . . 


198,270 

190,000 

Pernambuco (1892) 

. Brazil . . 


Yokohama (1890) . 

. Japan . . 


127,990 

Valparaiso (1891) . 

. Chile. . . 


116,000 

Lima (1891) . . . 
Cape Town (1891) . 

. Peru . . . 


104,000 

. Cape Colony 


84,000 

Geneva (1893) . . 

. Switzerland 


78,000 

PariC (1892) . . . 

. Brazil . . 


65,000 

Vera Cruz (1890) . 

. Mexico . . 


24,000 


Bivers and River Baeins. 


lilVEB. 

Amazon. 

Kongo. 

Nile. 

Mississippi —. . . . 

Missouri. 

La riata. 

Yang-tse-Kiang . . . 

Volga. 

Ganges. 

St. Lawrence . . . . 

Danube . 

Orinoco. 

Columbia. 

Colorado . . . 


Area of Basin, 
Square Miles. 

Length 
IN Miles. 

2,500,000 

4,000 

1,500,000 

3,000 

1,400,000 

4,000 

j- 1,250,000 

4,200 

1,250,000 

2,300 

500,000 

3,300 

600,000 

2,300 

450,000 

1,800 

360,000 

2,000 

300,000 

300,000 

2,000 

1,600 

260,000 

1,400 

250,000 

1,100 


Averspge Heights of Plateaus. 


Feet. 

Tibet.14,000 

Bolivia.12,000 

Mexico. 8,000 

Abyssinia. 7,000 

Great Basin. 4,000 

Gobi. 4,000 

Brazil. 2,000 

Switzerland. 2,000 
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moi>iEj rhlibp map or 
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MODBL RBUBP MAP OF BOROPB. 
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MODEIi RBIjIBF map OF AFRICA. 
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MODEIi RBUBF MAP OF AU8TRAIJA. 


Zones and Circles.' 


The line round the earth, upon which the vertical 
rays fall during the first day of our summer, is called 
the tropic of Cancer. 

During the first day of our winter the sun shines 
straight down on the tropic of Capricorn. The belt 
of land and water lying between or within the tropics, 
is called the torrid zone. The tropics are at about one 
fourth the distance from the equator to the poles. 

Find the arctic circle on the map. Find the ant¬ 
arctic circle. These circles are at about one fourth 
the distance from the poles to the equator. 

Bound the north frigid zone. The south frigid 
zone. The north temperate. The south temperate. 


^ This lesson is added for the convenience of teachers 
who wish to include the study of zones., tropics and polar 
circles in the primary course. See page 77. 
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WORD LIST. 


Key : ale, care, am, arm, ask, final, all ; eve, event, 5nd, h5r, recent; Ice, Ill; 6ld, obey, f6r, 6ii; use, Up, ffir; food, foot; 
cli as in chop ; g as in go ; ng as in sing ; n as in ink ; th as in the. 

Note. — For list of cities and states of the United States, see page 89. 


Abyssinia 

ab-ls-sln'I-a 

Brazil 

Africa 

af'rl-ka 

Buenos Ayres 

Alligator 

al'll-ga-ter 


Alpaca 

al-pakM 

Cactus 

Altai 

al-ti' 

Cairo i^Egijpt) 

Amazon 

am'a-zOn 

Calcutta 

Amsterdam 

am'ster-dam 

Canada 

Amur 

a-niOOr' 

Cancer 

Andes 

an'd^z 

CaiJon 

Antarctic 

an-tark'tlk 

Canton {China) 

Appalachian 

ai>pa-la'chl-an 

Capricorn 

Apteryx 

ap'tfi-rlx 

Caribou 

Arab 

ar'ab 

Cascade 

Arabian 

o-ra'bl-an 

Caspian 

Arctic 

ark^tlk 

Cataract 

Argentine 

ar'j6n-tln / ^ 

Catskill 

Armadillo 

ar-ma-diFli 

Chamois 

Asia 

a^shl-a 

Chesapeake 

Atlantic 

at-lan'tik 

ClIILlt^ 

Australia 

^•tra^ll-a 

Chimpanzee 

Austria 

M'trl-flf 

Chuglu 

Avalanche 

av'a-lanch 

Chute 

Azores 

a-zorz' 

Clyde 

Cocoon 

Baboon 

bab-OOn' 

Colombia 

Bactrian 

bak'trl-an 

Columbia 

Baltic 

baFtlk 

Condor 

Bamboo 

bam-boo' 

Constantinople 

Bengal 

b6n-gaF 

Continent 

Ben-Nevis 

b6n-n0v'Is 

Coral 

Bering 

bearing 

Crater 

Berlin 

ber'lln 

Crocodile 

Bern 

bern 

Cuba 

Biscay 

bls'ka 

Cy('lades 

Bison 

bl'sftn 


Bombay 

bSm-ba' 

Danube 

Bosporus 

b6s'po-rtis 

Delta 


bra-zll'/T 

Dublin 

dtib^lln 

bwa'iiOs I'r6s ^ 

Dunkia 

dtin^k<j-tt 

kak'ttis 

Dyke 

dlk 

ki'ro 

Echidna 

^-kld'na 

kal-ktit'ta 

Edinburgh 

6d'm-btir-r6 

kaii'a-da 

Egypt 

e'jlpt 

kan'ser 

England 

In^gland 

kan'ytin 

Equator 

6-kwa'ter 

kan-t5n' 

Erie 

a'rl 

kap'rl-k6rn 

Eskimo 

6s^kl-m6 

kar'I-boD 

Europe 

tl'rtip 

kas-kad' 

kas'pl-an 

Everest 

6v'<;r-€st 

kat'a-rakt 

Ganges 

gan'jez 

kats'kil 

Gavial 

ga'vl-al 

sham'ml 

Gazelle 

ga-zeB 

cha'sr/-p^k 

Geneva 

je-n€'va 

cha'la : 

Geyser 

gl'ser 

chlin-pan'z6 

Germany 

jer'ma-nl 

chGg'lOD 

Gibraltar 

jl-braBtar 

shoot 

Giraffe 

jl-raf' 

klld 

Glacier 

gla'sher 

ko-koon' 

Glasgow 

glas'go 

k6-l6m'ba-ai^' 

Gorilla 

g6-rlBla 

ko-ltim'bl-a 

kOiddOr 

Guiana 

go-a'na 

kOn-stan-tl-nO'pl 

Hamburg 

ham'bfirg 

kOn'tl-nent 

Hammerfest 

ham^mer-fast 

kOr'al 

Hans 

bans 

kra'ter 

Himalay'a 

hlm-a'ld-y^a 

kr6k'6-dll 

Hindu 

hIn'dOO 

kd'ba 

Hippopotamus 

hlp-p6-p6t'a-mtis 

slk'la-d6z 

Holland 

hOBland 


Hongkong 

hOng-kOng^ 

daii'ab 

Horizon 

h6-rl'zftn 

daBta 

Hottentot 

hOt'ten-tSt 
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Hunoaby 

htig^go-rl 

Mikado 

Huron 

hadron 

Minnehaha 

Mississippi 

Ibex 

I'bfix 

Missouri 

India 

In^dl-a 

Mont Blanc 

Indies 

iD^diz 

Montreal 

Indus 

In'diis 

Moscow 

lo 

V6 

Mt. Mitchell 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Murray 

Isthmus 

Is^mtis 


Italy 

It'o-ll 

Netherlands 
New Zealand 

Jaguar 


Niagara 

Japan 

ja-pflii' 

Niger 

Japanese 

jftp-a-nez^ 

Niter 

Java 

ja'va 


Javanese 

jav-j^■nez' 

Oasis 

Obi 

Kaffir 

kaf'fer 

Ontario 

Kangaroo 


Opossum 

Kayak 

kd/ak 

Orinoco 

Kearsarge 

kar^sarj 


Kilima-Njaro 

kll4-inan-ja-r0^ 

Pacific 

Kongo 

kdn^gO 

Pamir 

Koran 

kO'ran 

Pampas 

Panama 

Labrador 

lab-ra-d5r^ 

ParX 

Lapland 

lap^land 

ParanX 

La Plata 

la pWta 

Peking 

Lava 

la'va 

Peninsula 

Leopard 

lap^erd 

Pico 

Les PKks 

la prd^ 

Plateau 

Lima 

la^ma 

Polar 

Liverpool 

lIv^sr-pTOl 

Polyp 

Llama 

Wma 

Potomac 

Llanos 

Wn6z 

Prairie 

London 

Itln^dtin 

Pueblo 

Lyons 

ll^onz 

Puma 

Pyrenees 

Mackenzib 

mo-kan^zl 


Madeira 

mo-da^ra 

Reindeer 

Maize 

maz 

Bhba 

Malay 

morW 

Rhine 

Manchester 

man^ohss-ttfr 

Rhinoceros 

Mediterranean 

1 

a 

Rio Orande 

Melbourne 

maPbtlin 

Rio Janeiro 

Mesa 

ma/sa 

Rio Negro 

Mexico 

maxa-ko 

Russia 


ml-ka'd6 

Sahara ^ 

sa-hafra 

mln-e-ha^ha 

St. Bernard 

sftat bSr-n&rd' 

mis-ls-lprc 

St. Lawrence 

Wrens 

mls-OD'rl 

San Bernardino bar-nar-da'nd 

in5nt blanks 

San Jacinto 

jo-sin'td 

m6nt-ra-al' 

Santiago 

san-ta^gd 

in5s^k0 

Scorpion 

skdr'pl-tin 

mlch'el 

Scotland 

skdt-laDd 

mttr'rd 

Selvas 

sal'vaz 


Shoshone 

shd-sha'nd 

nath'er-landz 

Siberia 

sI-ba'rl-G 

ze'land 

Sierra Nevada 

sa-ar'ra na-va'da 

nl-ag^o-ra 

Simoon 

sl-mUDn' 

nl'jer 

Steppe 

stap 

nl'ter 

Strassburg 

stras'bd&rg 


Sturgeon 

stur'jtin 

o'a-sis 

Suez 

sdd-az' 

6'ba 

Superior 

sd-pa'rl-er 

6n-ta'rM 

Switzerland 

swlt'zer-land 

6-p6s'stim 

Sydney 

sld'nl 

6-rI-no'k6 

Tapir 

ta'pdr 

pG-sXf'Ik 

Tepee 

tep-a' 

pa-mar' 

Thames {Eng.) 

tamz 

pam'paz 

Tibbu 

tib'boo 

pan-G-ma' 

Tibet 

ti-bat' 

parra' 

Titicaca 

tit-a-ka'ka 

pa-ra-na' 

Tokyo 

ta'kd-a 

pa-kIng' 

Tundra 

tOn'dra 

pan-ln'sO-la 

pa'ka 

Valdai 

val'di 

pla-ta' 

Valparaiso 

val-pa-rl'sd 

pa'lSr 

Vera Cruz 

varia kidds^ 

p6l'lp 

Vertical 

var'tl-kal 

pO-ta'mak 

Victoria 

vik-td'ra-a 

pra'rl 

Volga 

vdl'ga 

pweb'la 

pQ'ma 

Wilhelm 

wll'helm 

plr'e-nte 

Watling 

wdt'ling 

ran'dar 

YANO-T8B>EiAire jang-ts^-kl-angf 

ra'a 

Yenisei 

yan-d-sa'd 

rln 

Yokohama 

yd-kd-ha'ma 

rl-n6s'6-r6s 

Yosemite 

yd-sam'l-td 

ra'd gran'da 

Yukon 

yoa'kdn 

ra'd ja-na'roa-^ 
ra'd na/gra 

Zaandam 

zan-dam' 

rtish'a 

Zambesi 

zam-ba/ztf 
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